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INTRODUCTION. 


.  Between  June  29th  and  August  7th,  1918,  the 
correspondence-columns  of  the  Times  of  India  (Bombay) 
were  filled  with  a  controversy  on  The  Church  of.  Rome 
in  relation  to  the  Anti-Conscription  P olicy  of  the  Bishops 
in  Ireland.  Running  parallel  to  this  came  a  series  of 
articles  in  The  Examiner  from  July  6th  to  September 
7th,  commenting  on  the  discussion  and  refuting  those 
parts  of  it  which  needed  refutation  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  In  reading  the  whole  affair  over  after 
the  event,  the  impression  is  like  that  of  looking  at  a 
landscape  upside-down  ;  or  better,  of  reading  a  story¬ 
book  backwards.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
curious  double-barrelled  way  in  which  news  from  home 
reaches  us  in  India.  First  comes’  a  scanty  Reuter’’ s 
Telegram ,  which  the  daily  journalist  seizes  upon  and 
devours  without  much  mastication,  and  then  proceeds 
to  issue  crude  comments  and  hasty  inferences  drawn 
from  the  same.  If  the  matter  is  a  touchy  one,  and  a 
controversy  arises  out  of  it,  the  result  is  generally  a  fight 
in  the  air — for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  side  has 
anything  but  the  skimpy  Reuter  to  go  upon,  and  has  to 
eke  out  with  general  knowledge  or  general  principles 
which  may  in  the  long  run  prove  quite  irrelevant.  Then 
several  weeks  afterwards — it  used  to  be  a  fortnight,  but 
during  the  war  it  is  sometimes  five  or  six  weeks — the 
mails  arrive  with  a  full  budget  of  news  on  the  subject. 
Things  then  clear  themselves  up.  Everybody  begins  to 
feel  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  everybody 
else  had  waited  a  little  before  rushing  into  print  on  a 
subject  which  nobody  knew  anything  about. 

This  will  account  for  the  topsy-turvy  nature  of  the 
above-mentioned  discussion  in  the  Times  and  The 
Examiner.  In  reducing  it  to  pamphlet  form  it  is 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  rectify  this  inversion.  For 
though  the  erratic  course  of  a  newspaper  controversy 
may  be  refreshing  when  read  day  by  day  at  the  time. 
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it  becomes  exasperating  afterwards  to  follow  a  hope¬ 
less  tangle  in  inverted  order,  when  the  solution  is 
already  known.  The  present  booklet  therefore  does 
not  contain  the  discussion  altogether  as  it  stood,  but 
reduced  to  a  sequence  without  (  it  is  hoped)  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  freshness. 

The  controversy  itself  is  of  passing  interest  and  might 
easily  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  the  reason 
for  giving  it  a  permanent  form  lies  quite  in  another 
direction.  Catholics  are  constantly  being  offended  by 
attacks  on  their  Church  and  religion  or  co-religionists 
which  appear  periodically  in  the  secular  press.  If  such 
attacks  were  true,  just  and  fair  they  might  not  like  it, 
but  they  would  have  to  grin  and  bear  it.  But  the 
Catholic  contention  in  each  case  is  that  such  attacks 
are  untrue,  unjust  and  unfair.  They  spring  as  a  rule 
from  Protestant  prejudice,  bias  or  bigotry  in  the  worst 
cases,  or  from  an  erroneous  way  of  viewing  things 
Catholic  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  (  except  in  the  best  disposed  and  best 
informed  minds )  refuses  to  be  dispelled.  This  is  not 
because  due  refutations  have  not  been  published,  for 
they  are  constantly  appearing.  It  is  because  Protes¬ 
tants,  saturated  with  their  own  traditional  views,  will 
rarely  listen  to  anything  which  runs  counter  to  them. 
If  they  do  listen  they  simply  will  not  believe;  or  if  they 
believe  at  the  time  they  forget  it  almost  at  once,  so 
strong  is  the  old  hereditary  mentality  within  them. 
The  consequence  is,  charges  against  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  or  accusations  against  popes,  bishops,  clergy  or 
Catholic  communities  are  constantly  being  raked  up 
again  and  again,  old  in  substance  though  sometimes 
new  in  form.  And  although  Catholics  protest,  and 
refute,  and  vindicate  themselves  every  time,  it  seems  to 
have  no  permanent  effect.  The  same  old  accusation 
keeps  bobbing  up  again  and  again  like  a  cork  in  water, 
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and  the  temptation  is  to  give  np  all  attempts  to  put  is 
down,  and  to  pass  the  nuisance  over  in  silence  as  a 
hopeless  case.  • 

During  the  turmoil  of  June-September  1918,  the 
idea  occurred  to  us  of  monumentalising  the  controversy. 
Although  the  subject-matter  was  ephemeral,  its 
lessons  were  of  permanent  value,  just  because  they 
were  so  typical.  Almost  every  feature  of  the  recurring 
anti-Catholic  attack  showed  itself  in  a  prominent  and 
striking  manner,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  more 
fully  thrashed-out  than  usual.  In  this  way  an  incident 
insignificant  in  itself  is  worth  preserving  like  a  fly  in 
amber ,  while  the  impression  created  will  be  just  that 
impression  we  should  wish  non-Catholic  editors  to 
receive.  When  they  read  the  original  contention  of  the 
Times  leader  and  of  its  supporters,  writing  with  in¬ 
adequate  and  misleading  information  before  them,  and 
gee  the  whole  structure  of  their  indictment  falling  to 
pieces  member  by  member  as  accurate  data  gradually 
come  to  hand,  they  will  be  likely  to  realise  the  superfi¬ 
ciality  and  futility  of  those  hasty  comments  on  current 
telegrams  which  daily  journalists  seem  to  imagine  it 
their  regular  duty  to  publish,  and  will  learn  a  lesson  of 
greater  caution  and  reserve  in  the  future.  By  doing 
this  they  will  avoid  many  precipitate  attacks  upon  the 
Catholic  Church  and  its  members  and  affairs,  which  not 
only  give  serious  offence  to  a  community  that  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  such  treatment,  but  also  prove  in 
the  end  false,  unfair  and  gratuitous  in  all  their  substantial 
contentions. 


THE  COURSE  OF  EVENTS. 

During  the  early  part  of  1918  the  British  Parliament, 
still  entangled  in  the, meshes  of  the  Home  Rule  question, 
inaugurated  a  measure  for  applying  conscription  to 
Ireland.  The  bill  became  law  on  Thursday  April, 
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18th,  but  was  not  to  apply  to  Ireland  till  fourteen  days 
after  an  order  in  council  should  be  laid  on  the  table  in 
Parliament.  Ireland  on  the  whole  was  strongly  against 
conscription,  with  a  marked  exception  among  the 
Orange  party ;  and  this  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
political  leaders  and  bishops  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Accordingly  on  April  18th — 
the  very  day  the  bill  was  passed  in  Parliament — meet¬ 
ings  of  the  political  leaders  took  place  in  Dublin  and, 
after  consulting  with  the  bishops  then  assembled  at 
Maynooth,  certain  resolutions  against  accepting  con¬ 
scription  were  passed.  Immediately  following,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  political  leaders,  the  Catholic 
bishops  issued  a  similar  resolution  urging  the  people  to 
resist  conscription  with  a  passive,  not  an  active  or  vio¬ 
lent  resistance.  The  following  Sunday,  April  21st,  was 
fixed  for  an  intercession  Mass  in  all  the  churches  ;  after 
which  a  pledge  of  resistance  to  conscription  was  taken 
by  the  masses  of  the  congregations. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England,  the  London 
limes  started  nothing  less  than  an  Anti-Popery 
campaign,  and  the  provincial  papers  followed  suit. 
There  was  even  talk  about  the  revival  of  the  penal  laws. 
A  vigorous  protest  at  once  arose  from  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity.  Some  of  the  secular  papers  also  took  sides 
against  the  Times.  That  organ  itself  was  soon  forced 
to  back  down  ;  and  the  agitation  came  quickly  to 
an  end. 

A  month  later  (  May  18th )  occurred  the  arrest  of 
numbers  of  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  ground  of  complicity 
with  German  plots.  The  charge  and  its  proofs  seem  to 
have  come  chiefly  from  the  American  side.  There  were 
loud  protest  of  innocence,  of  course,  and  the  Irish 
papers  were  full  of  indignation.  We  pass  this  incident 
over,  however,  as  it  did  not  enter  into  the  scope  of 
the  Bombay  discussion. 
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the  reuter’s  telegram. 

On  June  20th  Lord  Ourzon  announced  in  Parliament 
that  the  Home  Rule  discussion  was  shelved  for  the 
time,  and  attributed  the  cause  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  Irish  clergy.  This  occurrence  was  wired  by  Reuter 
in  a  telegram  which  was  published  in  the  Times  of  India 
of  June  24th  : — 

London.  June  21  (3-15  pan.) 

“  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Cnrzon,  announcing 
Government  s  decision  not  to  proceed  with  Home  Rule  and 
conscription  in  Ireland,  reviewed  the  altered  conditions  since 
the  Irish  Convention's  report  was  presented.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  earlier  decision  to  apply  conscription  was  supported 
by  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  of  the  United 
States  where  Irishmen  were  being  conscripted.  The  synchro¬ 
nistic  announcement  of  the  intention  to  introduce  Home 
Rule  was  a  mere  accident.  Lord  Curzon  repudiated  that  any 
element  of  bargaining  entered  into  the  former  policy.  The 
change  of  policy  had  been  influenced  by  the  discovery  for  the 
first  time  in  May  of  a  sinister  formidable  Sinn  Fein  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  Convention  spirit  had  everywhere  disappeared 
in  Ireland,  while  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  had  also  changed;  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  would  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
acceptance  in  the  Commons,  and  to  proceed  with  it  would 
have  almost  amounted  to  a  crime.  This  situation  re-acted 
on  the  proposal  to  introduce  conscription.  Two  great  events 
happened  to  change  the  situation,  namely,  the  discovery  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  conspiracy  and  the  action  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland,  who  ordered  their  flocks,  under  a  penalty 
of  eternal  damnation,  to  resist  conscription  to  the  uttermost. 
The  success  of  the  new  Government  scheme  of  voluntary  re¬ 
cruiting  would  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Rationalist  leaders;  and  he  should  be 
very  surprised  if  many  clergy  did  not  rally  to  the  side  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  crisis.  The  promise  of  land 
grants  was  exactly  the  same  policy  as  pursued  in  England 
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for  the  last  two  or  three  years  relating  to  soldiers’  small 
holdings.  The  situation  in  Ireland  was  still  grave  and  had 
necessitated  the  proclamation  of  sixteen  counties  and  cities 
under  the  Crimes  Act;  but  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  had  produced  a  general  sense  of  relief, 
which  was  felt  by  none  more  than  by  the  Nationalist  leaders 
themselves .” 


THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA  LEADER. 

A  few  days  later  (June  29th)  the  Times,  commenting 
on  the  situation,  published  the  following  leading  article, 
which  originated  the  now  famous  controversy  with 
which  we  are  concerned  : — 

“  It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  what  has  caused  the 
Home  Government  to  shelve  both  conscription  and  Home 
Buie  measures  for  Ireland  is'the  interference  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  against  conscription.  They  threatened  their 
people,  we  are  told,  with  eternal  damnation  if  they  did  not 
resist  it.  “  The  anti-conscription  movement,”  says  Mr. 
Shortt,  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  a  strong  Home  Ruler 
himself,  “produced  a  recrudescence  of  drilling,  seditious 
speaking,  outrage  and  midnight  raids,  all  of  which  entirely 
unfitted  any  country  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  of  its 
domestic  questions.”  The  Premier  declares  that  the  action 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  constitutes  a  “  challenge  to 
imperial  supremacy”  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
that  Church  has  ever  made.  It  has  altered,  he  says,  the 
whole  temper  of  the  assenting  Irish  Unionists.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  the  leader  of  those  Unionists,  brands  the  lengths  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  went  as  such  that  no 
modern  civilised  community  ought  to  tolerate  them.  It  has 
always  amazed  plain  people  that  the  ultra- Protestant,  Non¬ 
conformist  Liberals  in  England  and  the  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terians  should  be  foremost  in  recommending  an  Irish  Home 
Rule  scheme  against  which  the  fundamental  objection  of  the 
Ulster  people  is  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  would  control  the 
new  Dublin  Parliament  and  through  it  dominate  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  which  their  children  must  submit.  That 
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objection  has  been  laughed  out  of  court  as  a  worn-out  theory. 
The  Roman  clergy’s  latest  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  curing  their  Church  from  interfering  in  politics  will  stir 
feeling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ulster  against 
them  as  nothing  has  done  since  the  Papist  intrigues  of  King 
James  II  got  him  driven  from  the  throne. 

Mr.  Asquith  still  harps  of  submitting  the  Irish  question  to 
the  Imperial  Conference.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  pious 
recommendations  by  the  Imperial  Conference  would  (Oblite¬ 
rate  from  the  minds  of  the  British  electorate  the  mischief 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  done.  The  poli¬ 
tical  machinations  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  bitterest  troubles  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Isles;  and  for  hundreds  of  years  British  Governments  have 
had  to  guard  against  them.  William  I  had  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  the  Pope  in  behalf  both  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  independence  of  his  State  more  than 
850  years  ago.  Edward  I  had  to  enact  the  Statutes  of 
Praununire  against  Papal  interferences  in  the  later  stage. 
King  John  lost  his  crown  through  his  dairyings  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  The  final  split  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  in  Henry  VIII’s  reign  had  the  same  old 
cause  at  its  back.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  the  Pope’s 
attempt  to  establish  his  power  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  overlook  these  things  nowadays,  or  to  believe  that 
their  mainsprings  no  longer  work;  and  so  strongly  has  the 
spirit  of  toleration  worked  that  even  the  King’s  Coronation 
Oath  was  modified  by  the  elimination  of  a  declaration  re¬ 
garded  as  offensive  to  Rome.  The  Irish  clergy  have  shown 
that  Rome  can  still  become  within  the  United  Kingdom  a 
“challenge  to  Imperial  supremacy”;  and  their  action  will 
split  in  twain  the  great  body  of  political  opinion  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  gathered  among  British  Protestant  Liberals 
in  favour  of  Irish  Hotne  Rule.’7 

Immediately  several  Catholics  wrote  to  The  Examiner 
asking  for  an  answer.  As  regards  Lord  Ourzon’s 
statement  about  eternal  damnation,  nothing  could  be  said 
till  authentic  information  should  reach  India  by  the 
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mails  [in  point  of  fact  it  only  reached  Bombay  at  the 
beginning  of  September].  A  short  provisional  answer 
was  given  in  The  Examiner  of  July  6th;  and  next  week 
The  Examiner  set  to  work  in  real  earnest.  The  first 
thing  was  to  submit  the  whole  of  the  Times  leader  to 
complete  dissection.  Meanwhile  a  vigorous  controversy 
was  raging  in  the  columns  of  the  Times ;  and  the 
salient  points  of  that  were  also  discussed.  In  what 
follows  we  shall  not  merely  reproduce  the  articles  of  The 
Examiner  as  they  were  published,  but  shall  rearrange 
the  matter  in  sequence,  enlarging  on  some  points  by 
aid  of  subsequent  information. 
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PART  I. 

THE  ANTI=C0N5CRIPTI0N 
MANIFESTO. 

i.  The  Action  of  the  Catholic  Bishops. 

Whatever  there  might  be  at  the  back  of  Lord 
Curzon's  speech  on  June  20th  (which  remained  a  my¬ 
stery  to  us  in  Bombay  at  the  time)  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  Irish  bishops  did  jointly  and  officially  take  up  an 
attitude  of  resistance  to  conscription,  and  issued  a 
manifesto  and  inaugurated  an  active  opposition  among 
the  people.  Their  official  document  (reproduced  below) 
did  not,  however,  contain  one  word  about  “  eternal 
damnation,”  but  merely  declared  that,  “  especially  in 
view  of  the  historic  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
conscription  is  an  oppressive  and  unhuman  law,  which 
the  Irish  people  have  a  right  to  resist  by  all  the  means 
that  are  consonant  with  the  law  of  God.”  It  then  went 
on  to  say  that  there  is  a  higher  Power  which  controls 
the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  the  people  have  in  their  hands 
a  means  of  conciliating  that  Power  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  divine  law,  by  more  earnest  attention  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  by  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
It  went  on  to  order  certain  prayers  for  general  and 
domestic  peace. 

The  Glasgow  Observer  of  April  27th  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  official  documents  : — 

THE  POLITICIANS  GIVE  THE  LEAD. 

The  Conference  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin, 
[on  April  18th]  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
was  attended  by  Messrs.  Dillon,  Devlin,  O’Brien, 
Healy,  De  Valera  and  Griffith,  as  also  by  some  trade 
union  delegates.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  confer  with 
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the  Bishops  at  Maynooth.  On  returning,  this  decla* 
ration  was  adopted  : — 

“Taking  our  stand  on  Ireland’s  separate  and  distinct  na¬ 
tionhood,  and  affirming  the  principle  of  liberty  that  the 
Governments  of  nations  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  we  deny  the  right  of  the  British 
Government,  or  any  external  authority,  to  impose  compulsory 
service  in  Ireland  against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
Irish  people. 

“The  passing  of  the  Conscription  Bill  by  the  British  House 
of  Commons  must  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Irish  nation.  The  alternative  to  accepting  it,  as  such,  is  to 
surrender  our  liberties  and  to  acknowledge  ourselves  slaves. 

“It  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  small  nationalities 
to  self-determination,  which  even  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England — now  prepared  to  employ  naked  militarism  to  force 
his  Act  upon  Ireland — himself  officially  announced  as  an 
essential  condition  for  peace  at  the  Peace  Congress. 

“The  attempt  to  enforce  it  will  be  an  unwarrantable  aggres¬ 
sion  which  we  call  upon  all  Irishmen  to  resist  by  the  most 
effective  means  at  their  disposal.” 

THE  BISHOPS  JOIN  IN. 

The  Bishops  in  Conference  at  Maynooth  issued  an 
official  statement  signed  by  Cardinal  Logue  and  the 
other  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  in  these 
terms  : — 

“  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  force  conscription  upon 
Ireland  against  the  will  of  the  Irish  nation  and  in  defiance 
of  the  protests  of  its  leaders. 

“In  view  especially  of  the  historic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  from  the  very  beginning  up  to  the  present 
moment,  we  consider  that  conscription  forced  in  this  way 
upon  Ireland  is  an  oppressive  and  inhuman  law,  which  the 
Irish  people  have  a  right  to  resist  by  all  the  means  that  are 
consonant  with  the  law  of  God. 

“  We  wish  to  remind  our  people  that  there  is  a  higher 
Power  which  controls  the  affairs  of  men.  They  have  in  their 
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hands  a  means  of  conciliating  that  Power  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  Divine  law,  by  more  earnest  attention  to  their  religious 
duties  and  by  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 

“In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
who  shielded  our  people  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  trials, 
we  have  already  sanctioned  a  National  Novena  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  commencing  on  the  3rd  May,  to  secure 
general  and  domestic  peace. 

“  We  also  exhort  the  heads  of  families  to  have  the  Rosary 
recited  every  evening  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
bringing  us  safe  through  this  crisis  of  unparalleled  gravity.'’ 

THE  PLEDGE. 

The  Bishops  directed  Masses  of  intercession  to  be 
said  all  over  Ireland  on  the  Sunday  following,  and 
public  meetings  to  be  afterwards  held  at  which  this 
pledge  was  to  be  administered  to  the  people  : — 

“  Denying  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  enforce 
compulsory  service  in  this  country,  we  pledge  ourselves 
solemnly  to  one  another  to  resist  conscription  by  the  most 
effective  means  at  our  disposal.’’ 

On  Sunday  April  21st,  in  accordance  with  the 
manifesto  of  the  Irish  bishops  against  conscription,  a 
public  intercession  service  was  held  in  the  churches, 
after  which  the  people  enthusiastically  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  resist  conscription.  A  few  addresses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  event  are  recorded.  One  bishop  says : 
“The  enactment  of  conscription  against  the  will  of 
Ireland  would  always  constitute  an  unwarrantable  ag¬ 
gression  on  the  rights  of  our  people.”  In  another  place 
a  Vicar-General  calls  the  protest  “  the  latest  evidence 
of  the  indissoluble  bonds  which  unite  the  bishops,  priests 
and  people,  and  a  proof  that  Ireland  has  not  abated  her 
claim  to  distinct  nationhood”  ( Tablet ,  Apr.  27).  In 
all  the  accounts  of  proceedings  we  find  no  appeal  or 
reference  to  eternal  damnation,  still  less  to  the  authority 
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of  the  pope;  the  whole  being  a  pure  and  simple  ex¬ 
pression  of  Irish  nationalism,  protesting  against  a  law 
which,  though  passed,  had  not  yet  come  into  force. 

2.  Reasons,  Motives  and  Effects. 

Whatever  press  reports  reached  us  tend  to  show  that 
not  only  the  motive,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  episcopal 
action  was  in  favour  of  public  law  and  order  rather 
than  the  contrary.  Before  the  Maynooth  manifesto  of 
April  18th,  the  bishops  had  been  apprehensive  of  viol¬ 
ence  among  the  people,  and  were  cautioning  them 
against  it.  Thus  on  March  16  th  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
wrote  : — 

“Sinn  Fein,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  means  self-reliance  ; 
“  trust  ourselves.”  That  now  is  the  motto.  Trust  your¬ 
selves,  my  friends.  Trust  the  legality  of  your  methods. 
Trust  the  guiding  hand  of  the  living  Providence  that  is 
watching  over  the  destiny  of  this  dear  land  of  ours.  Do  not 
trust  secret  societies.  Do  not  trust  armed  rebellion.  That 
way  leads  to  disaster  and  ruin.  If  I  ever  find  out  that  Sinn 
Fein,  as  an  organization  or  a  policy,  trusts  in  either  of  these 
methods,  from  that  moment  I  disown  and  distrust  Sinn  Fein 
and  withdraw  every  word  I  now  write  in  its  favour.  Stand 
erect  ;  close  your  ranks  ;  keep  your,  backs  to  the  wall  ;  shout 
from  the  platform  ;  shout  through  the  Press  ;  let  your  cry  be 
heard  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  so  that  when  this  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  is  held  everybody  who  takes  part  in  it  may  know  that 
amongst  the  little  nations  to  which  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  is  to  be  applied  the  oldest  and  the  most  legitimate 
in  its  title,  the  most  urgent  in  its  claim,  is  Ireland.” — 
C R.,  April  16th. 

Again  on  April  14  : — 

“  A  letter  from  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  was  read, 
advising  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to  avoid  playing  iuto  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  by  joining  a  formal  military  rising, 
which,  the  Bishop  said,  would  be  quickly  crushed.  The  letter 
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said  the  Bishop  thought  that  at  the  coining  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  Nationalist  and  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  a  programme 
would  be  evolved.  The  Bishop  therefore  advised  the  people 

to  defer  action  pending  the  decision  of  the  conferences.”- _ 

G.  It.,  April  16th. 

The  wish  o£  the  Bishops  evidently  was  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  unsafe  leadership  by  providing  them 
with  safe  leadership.  Thus,  a  collection  of  cablegrams 
published  in  the  New  Zealand  Tablet  (May  9th)  includ¬ 
ed  the  following : — 

April  21. — There  is  an  optimistic  belief  in  London  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  have  taken  charge  of  the  anti-Compulsion 
movement,  in  order  to  prevent  extreme  measures,  'they 
counsel  passive  resistance  and  the  exhaustion  of  every  legal 
means,  but  no  rebellion. 

April  22. — The  bishops  everywhere  are  urging  cool  respect 
for  the  law  and  no  violence. 

April  23. — Sixteen  Irish  King’s  Counsel,  including  several 
Crown  Prosecutors,  have  signed  the  anti-Conscription  declara¬ 
tion.  A  separate  Protestant  anti-Conscription  movement 
is  obtaining  increased  support  in  many  places. 

April  24. — “No  Conscription”  Day  in  Ireland  passed  in 
orderly  fashion.  The  Catholic  population  underwent  many 
inconveniences  in  order  to  make  an  effective  protest. 

(2)  The  Universe  wrote  on  May  10th  : — 

The  salient  fact  of  this  week’s  situation  is  that  Ireland 
remains  perfectly  quiet  .  .  .  We  feel  bound  to  emphasise  the 
fact  of  the  complete  absence,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  of 
any  sort  of  disorder  among  the  Irish  populace  in  connection 
with  their  passive  resistance  against  conscription.  Moreover, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  whether  the  action  and  the 
method  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was 
undertaken  upon  certain  express  conditions  laid  by  them  upon 
their  people.  Such  conditions  included,  first  of  all,  the 
absolute  avoidance  of  any  sort  of  disorder,  the  repudiation  of 
any  action  by  secret  societies,  and  a  fervent  devotion  to  all 
religious  duties  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  populace. 
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(3)  Cardinal  Logue  is  thus  reported  : — 

Speaking  at  Clones  Cardinal  Logue  gave  the  people, 
especially  the  young  people,  a  warning  on  one  point.  Their 
bishops  met  and  considered  the  matter,  and  gave  the  best 
advice.  The  political  leaders  met  the  bishops,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  league,  and  if  the  rules  promulgated  were 
adhered  to  there  would  be  no  disturbances.  The  great  fear 
of  spasmodic  outbreak  here  and  there  was  a  terrible  anxiety. 
His  Eminence  warned  the  young  people  to  keep  cool.  They 
would  get  directions  from  the  leaders  of  the  people.  They 
were  bound  by  God’s  law  and  bound  by  civil  law  to  oppose 
conscription,  but  they  should  not  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  or  get  into  any  foolish  movement,  as  there  was  no 
telling  what  calamity  might  come  on  the  country  as  the 
result  of  a  false  step.  They  should  take  instructions  only 
from  the  duly  recognised  leaders.  There  was  one  set  of  men 
he  would  like  to  advise  the  young  men  to  be  on  their  guard 
against.  He  never  knew,  since  he  was  a  boy,  an  agitation  to 
spring  up  in  Ireland  in  which  there  were  not  men  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  start  secret  societies.  That  had  certainly 
been  his  experience  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  every  one  of 
these  secret  societies  there  was  a  spy  of  the  Government. 
Very  often  secret  societies  were  organised  by  these  men  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  their  position.  There  was  not  a 
secret  society  in  the  country  the  private  affairs  of  which  were 
not  as  well  known  to  the  police  and  the  Government  as  to 
the  most  intimate  members  of  that  society.  He  cautioned 
them  to  guard  against  secret  societies,  to  take  the  advice  of 
their  bishops,  and  do  nothing  rash. 

(4)  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  reported  in  the  weekly 
JFreeman,  June  1st,  said  : — 

The  action  of  the  Government  has  created  a  peril  for 
Ireland  of  the  gravest  Hnd.  The  young  men  of  the  country 
stand  exposed  to  the  malign  influences  of  spies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  unbalanced  counsels  to  the  other.  I  desire, 
therefore,  to  impress  upon  our  young  men,  and  especially  the 
Volunteers,  to  remain  calm  and  patient,  to  be  on  their  guard 
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against  plotters,  of  whom,  we  are  told,  the  country  is  full,  and 
to  resist  as  madness  or  malice  any  orders  or  counsels  which 
would  run  counter  to  their  leaders’  policy.  Our  united  and 
determined  stand  has  without  violence  thus  far  saved  us  from 
conscription,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

(5)  From  the  same  source: — 

Cardinal  Logue,  addressing  the  congregation  at  Carrick- 
more  (Tyrone),  “  urged  the  people  to  do  nothing  rash,  but 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Bishops  and  priests.  They  could 
not,  his  Eminence  said,  face  the  danger  by  physical  force ;  but 
the  arm  of  God  was  not  short,  but  one  that  could  protect  and 
support  them.” 

(6)  An  English  correspondent  to  the  Catholic  He¬ 
rald  of  India  wrote: — 

As  an  evidence  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Bishops  to  prevent 
disturbances  one  may  cite  the  words  of  Bishop  Fogerty  of 
Killaloe  last  Fiiday.  He  said,  speaking  at  a  Confirmation 
meeting,  that  they  might  reasonably  hope  conscription  as  a 
danger  would  be  removed  ;  but  since  one  free  man  was  worth 
a  dozen  in  jail,  the  young  men  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
avoid  placing  themselves  outside  the  law,  and  for  this  reason 
he  recommended  them  to  give  up  drilling,  though  they  could 
still  meet  to  discuss  the  situation  and  arrange  courses  of  action 
in  case  of  need.  Speaking  again  at  Borrisokane  on  Sunday 
the  same  Bishop  said  that  self-control  was  the  most  necessary 
requirement  at  the  present  time.  Anything  like  rash  retali¬ 
ation  would  be  a  profound  mistake.  The  courage  of  their 
young  people  must  not  be  merely  the  madness  of  the  wild 
animal,  it  must  be  mixed  with  judgment  and  prudence.  No 
young  man  should  make  himself  liable  by  his  actions  to  be 
shut  up  in  prison  at  the  present  time. 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  counsels  of  the  Bishops, 
for  which  they  are  so  much  abused,  are  all  for  law  and  order; 
and  if  they  are  put  in  the  best  way  to  appeal  to  the  Irish 
people,  that  only  shows  how  well  the  Bishops  know  their 
flock. 
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(7)  After  the  seizure  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  the 
Freeman  s  Journal  wrote  : — 

“It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  a  few  foolish  men  in 
Ireland  may  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  invoke  German 
aid,  as  the  Covenanters  threatened  to  invoke  it  in  1914;  but 
the  Irish  people  have  never  been  pro-German,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  provocation  that  they  have  received  from  the 
English  Government,  they  are  not  pro-German  to-day.” 

“  We  arC  of  those  who  hope  that  Ireland  will  yet  make  her 
full  contribution  of  men  to  causes  of  which  Irishmen  have 
always  been  forceful  exponents;  but  she  will  not  do  so  if  to 
the  mistakes  which  have  already  bten  made  are  to  be  added 
a  fresh  series  in  which  the  Government  is  shown  to  be  en¬ 
deavouring  to  balance  on  two  stools.  If  voluntary  recruiting 
is  to  be  given  a  fair  chance,  as  it  must,  the  opportunity  of 
conscription,  poor  as  it  seemed  at  the  best,  will  have  gone.” 

(6)  The  Universe  of  August  2nd  reports  : — 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Gilmartin, 
said  cpiite  definitely  in  a  recent  address  in  his  diocese  that  the 
anti-conscription  pledge  leaves  every  Irishman  with  his  liberty 
absolutely  intact.  “Any  man,”  says  his  Grace,  “who  wishes 
is  free  to-morrow  to  join  the  Army,  and  no  one  should  dis¬ 
courage  him  from  doing  so.  Thousands  of  Irishmen,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  given  their  lives  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  deny  them  the  honour  of 
bravery  and  heroism.”  Whether  the  action  of  the  Hierarchy 
was  wise  or  unwise,  right  or  wrong,  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  understood  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  fortified  by  so 
eminent  an  authority.  It  was  a  solution  of  a  case  of  con¬ 
science  put  before  the  Bishops,  and  not  a  mandate  by  their 
motu  proprto  upon  the  consciences  of  their  people. 

('.))  The  Universe ,  June  28th,  wrote: — 

What  we  did  see  at  the  lime  of  the  Irish  bishops’  much- 
canvassed  action  was  a  series  of  very  grave  warnings  from 
them  all,  headed  by  Cardinal  Logue,  against  any  sort  of  vio- 
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lent  action,  against  any  association  in  secret  societies,  and 
against  irreligion  of  whatever  kind.  And  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  success  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  by  none  other  than  the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Sliortt. 
“  I  am  satisfied  of  two  things,”  said  he,  “that  botli  the  clergy 
and  the  Nationalist  members  had  used  their  influence,  and 
used  it  effectively,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  in  Ireland.” 

(10)  The  Catholic  Magazine  for  S.  Africa  for  June 
wrote  : 

“  Cardinal  Logue  and  the  Irish  clergy  are  not  organ¬ 
ising  resistance  to  the  ‘  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
but  to  a  single  law  which  they  regard  as  so  clearly 
unjust  that  it  merits  no  obedience  [and  which  had  not 
yet  come  into  effect — Ed.  Ex.]  It  was  their  keen  sense 
of  the  general  duty  of  respect  for  law  and  order  that 
made  them  counsel  passive  resistance  and  not  rebellion. 
The  Irish  bishops  have  declared  that  in  this  case  the 
limits  of  State  authority  have  been  reached,  and  they 
instructed  the  people  accordingly.” 

The  same  paper,  after  quoting  some  wild  utterances 
against  the  Irish  bishops,  continues  : — 

“  If  we  turn  from  these  whirling  words  to  the  digni¬ 
fied  speech  of  a  man  of  proconsular  experience  in  the 
Empire,  we  find  a  different  atmosphere.  During  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  question, 
last  March,  this  is  what  Lord  Curzon  said: 

The  Homan  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  from  the  Cardinal 
downwards,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  assisted  the 
Government  to  save  Ireland  not  merely  from  criminal  acts, 
but  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  They  have  been  resolute 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  I  cannot  exaggerate  the 
Stress  which  I  lay  upon  that  point.  The  same,  I  think,  may 
be  said  of  all  respectable  elements  in  Irish  society.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  are  keen  and  instinctive 
politicians.  Nearly  all  of  them,  as  we  know,  are  orators, 
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and  every  one  of  them,  in  some  guise  or  another,  is  a  politi¬ 
cian;  and  no  doubt  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  of  a  great 
majority  of  them,  are  set  in  some  form  or  Another  upon  poli¬ 
tical  changes — changes  in  the  direction  of  self-government 
in  Ireland.  That  is  their  object  and  their  programme.  But 
the  people  of  Ireland,  no  more  than  those  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  broadly  speaking,  want  violence  ; 
[that  is,  they  do  not  want  violence.  The  construction  is 
clumsy — Ed.  Ex.]  and  when  once  you  can  show  them  that 
you,  as  a  Government,  are  not  dealing  with  political  agita¬ 
tion,  but  with  crime,  they  will  support  the  Executive,  because 
it  is  the  only  defence  of  the  society  to  which  they  themselves 
belong. 

“If  the  Bishops,  therefore,  and  all  the  best  elements 
in  Irish  life  turned  upon  the  Government  when  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  enact  conscription,  it  means  that  the  whole 
democracy  of  Ireland  regarded  the  move  as  an  injustice 
to  the  Irish  nation.  The  Irish  Party  and  the  Bishops, 
together,  are  the  guai*dians  of  Ireland’s  freedom  and 
of  her  soul,  and  they  ought  to  know.” 

THE  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  ARGUMENT. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  opposing  conscription  given 
by  Cardinal  Logue  was  what  he  called  the  “human 
economic  argument  ”  which  has  by  others  been  express¬ 
ed  thus:  “Ireland  has  already  given  so  many  men 
to  the  war  that  further  demands  on  a  large  scale 
would  mean  draining  her  very  life-blood.”  In  this 
connection  the  following  article  from  America  will  be  a 
propos: — 

Had  the  United  States  furnished  5,000,000  volunteers 
to  the  Allied  armies  she  would  have  approximately 
equalled  the  proportion  of  men  voluntarily  contributed 
by  Ireland.  Until  we  have  attained  that  quota,  not  of 
drafted  men  but  of  volunteers,  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
with  circumspection  of  Ireland’s  part  in  the  war.  That 


this  statement  is  not  exaggerated  can  best  be  made  plain 
by  official  figures,  as  presented  in  the  New  York 
Catholic  News :  - 

“  The  military  census  showed  that  Ireland  had  645,447 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fify-one  years.  Of 
these  245,875  were  engaged  in  ‘indispensable  ’  occupations  ; 
107,492  were  physically  unfit  ;  130,841  had  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  161,239  were  available  for  military  service. 

“  Adding  the  161,239  available,  but  not  enlisted,  to  the 
130,841  already  enlisted  gives  a  total  of  available  man-power 
of  292,080.  Sir  A.  Geddes  officially  credits  Ireland  with 
170,000  by  January,  1918,  showing  that  40,000  of  the 
161,239  had  joined  the  colours  after  October,  1916.  This 
leaves  but  121,000  now  available  in  Ireland.  Out  of  a  total 
man-power  of  291,000  Ireland  has  sent  forward  as  volunteers 
170,000 — about  58-1  per  cent. 

[Parallel  figures  for  the  United  States  are  then  given.] 

“  Ireland  has  produced  up  to  January,  1918,  by  the  British 
War  Office  records,  170,000  out  of  her  292,080  available 
men,  or  58’1  per  cent.  To  reach  this  percentage,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  produce,  out  of  her  7,750,000,  or 
9,000,000  men,  from  4,579,250  to  5,319,000  soldiers,  every 
one  of  whom  woirld  have  to  be  a  “volunteer.” 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  no  account  taken  in  them  of  the  great 
proportion  of  Irish  fighting  men  who  had  been  enlisted 
in  the  English  army  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  who  were  the  first  to  make  the  great  sacrifice. 
Few  of  these,  probably,  remain  alive  to-day.  Vastly 
more  than  5,000,000  men  will  have  to  leave  our  shores 
for  the  great  European  battle  fronts  before  our  part  in 
the  war  can  be  proportionally  compared  with  the  role 
that  Ireland  has  already  played  in  this  great  struggle. 
It  is  well  that  these  facts  should  be  brought  to  notice 
at  the  present  moment. — America ,  June  8. 
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With  these  facts  in  view,  one  can  understand  what 
the  human-economic  argument  means.  The  idea  was 
explained  by  Bishop  O’Donnell  of  Raphoe,  in  a  long 
and  closely  reasoned  argument  on  the  situation  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Times.  He  says 
their  action  was  not  a  political  move,  much  less  some¬ 
thing  “  purely  temporal  and  political.”  They  have 
adopted  measures  in  the  past  to  cope  with  shortage  of 
food,  wholesale  emigration,  a  bad  land  system,  the  evils 
of  coercion  and  the  want  of  a  university.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  the  point  that  if  military  service  were  universally 
applied  to  Ireland  the  percentage  of  her  population  left 
to  her  after  emigration  is  so  small  that  it  would  almost 
mean  the  doom  of  the  Irish  race  at  home. —  Tidings, 
July  5. 
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PART  II. 

THE  NO-POPERY  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Indian  papers  gave  us  no  idea  of  the  violent 
No-Popery  campaign  which  raged  in  England  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Irish  Bishops  joining  hands  with  the 
political  leaders  against  conscription.  The  Pope  was 
at  the  back  of  it,  of  course.  Rome  was  represented  as 
“  deliberately  challenging  the  British  Empire.”  Berlin, 
they  shouted,  was  “  behind  the  Mass  of  intercession  ” 
which  the  Irish  Bishops  ordered.  Letters  to  the  papers 
were  headed  “  Voila  V JEnnemi.”  The  action  of  the 
Irish  Bishops  was  declared  “  to  have  shaken  to  its 
foundations  the  whole  edifice  of  religious  toleration  in 
the  British  Isles.”  The  re-enactment  of  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics  was  suggested  or  threatened. 
The  authority  of  Parliament  was  “seriously  challenged.” 
England  was  not  for  the  first  time  being  “  opposed  by 
a  priesthood  owning  a  foreign  allegiance  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Rome  to  temporal  and  political  powers  have 
conflicted  with  England’s  policy  ” — of  course  under 
“  the  inspiration  of  Berlin.”  It  had  become  clear  once 
more  that  “  Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule,”  etc.,  etc. — 
Tablet,  April  27. 

The  Universe  briefly  registered  the  genesis  of  the 
movement  as  follows  : — 

April  24. — The  Times  leader  :  “  The  whole  edifice  of 
religious  toleration  in  these  islands”  has  been  “shaken  to  its 
foundations.”  Two  letters  from  so-called  Catholics  :  “  The 

Vatican  has  thrown  off  the  mask.” 

April  25. — Sir  Mark  Sykes,  in  the  Times  :  “  You  are 
proposing  a  re-enactment  of  the  penal  laws.”  In  a  note  the 
editor  does  not  disclaim,  but  evades. 

April  26. — Sir  Mark  Sykes,  iri  the.  Times  :  “  English 

Catholics  are  to  be  pogromed  even  though  they  may  be  oppos- 
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ed  to  Home  Rule.”  Again,  in  a  note,  the  editor  does  not 
disclaim,  but  evades. 

April  26  and  27. — The  provincial  papers  follow  suit,  con¬ 
centrating  upon  a  threat  of  anti-Catholic  persecution. 

April  28. — The  Observer  has  three  columns  to  the  same 
effect.  “  There  will  be  a  permanent  restriction  of  the  un¬ 
exampled  latitude  they  (  Catholics  )  have  been  allowed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere. 

Catholic  Remonstrances. 

As  soon  as  the  cry  of  a  Vatican  plot  was  raised,  the 
Catholic  papers  were  filled  with  indignant  repudiations 
and  remonstrances. 

(1)  A  special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  gave  the  following  report  of  his  interview 
with  Cardinal  Logue  : — 

I  asked  him  whether  the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy  was 
taking  the  lead  against  conscription  as  part  of  a  pro- German 
plot  engineered  from  the  Vatican.  It  was  a  very  broad 
leading  question,  but  the  Cardinal  traversed  it  in  detail. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  need  telling  yourself,”  he  said. 
“  But  if  you  think  anybody  else  needs  telling,  then  tell  them 
from  me  it  is  nonsense.  The  Irish  Bishops  have  received  no 
instructions  and  no  suggestions  from  the  Vatican  about  their 
attitude  towards  conscription.  If  they  had,  it  is  surely 
myself  who  would  know,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  everybody  knows  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
got  sons  on  both  sides  in  this  horrible  war,  and  everybody 
ought  to  know  that  the  Vatican  has  been  neutral  throughout. 
The  Vatican  could  have  been  no  other  than  neutral  .  .  . 
“  You  may  take  it  from  me,”  said  Cardinal  Logue  positively, 
“that  the  Vatican  has  never  sought  to  influence  action  in  this 
country,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  country.” 

I  asked  the  Cardinal  what  was  the  root  of  the  Irish  hosti¬ 
lity  to  conscription,  and  he  referred  me  to  the  official 
declaration  of  the  Maynooth  Conference.  He  reinforced  it 
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with  some  considerations  of  his  own,  which  may  be  called  the 
human  economic  argument,... 

I  suggested  that  some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Episcopal 
bench  had  taken  a  definitely  anti-recruiting  line,  but  the 
Cardinal  said  he  had  not  heard  it.... 

I  put  several  other  questions. 

Question — Was  this  a  new  departure,  or  had  the  Catholic 
Bishops  ever  before  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics  ? 

Answer — Of  course  they  had,  whenever  the  welfare  of  their 
people  demanded  it. 

Question — Had  the  Bishops  now  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  ? 

Answer — No,  they  had  not.  He  himself  had  always  been 
against  Sinn  Fein  as  such,  and  had  frequently  said  so.  It 
was  the  British  Government  themselves  who  were  encourag¬ 
ing  Sinn  Fein  by  bringing  forward  conscription. 

Question — Was  the  “No-Popery”  cry  likely  to  do  harm 
to  the  Church  itself  ? 

Answer — Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  if  persisted  in,  it  might  do 
harm  to  the  Allies.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  Irish  and 
Continental  Catholics  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
he  was  told  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  American  soldiers  were 
Catholics,  either  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish  descent,  and  it  was 
a  stupid  thing  in  England  to  try  to  raise  a  foolish  and  false 
issue.  The  Catholics  would  see  through  it,  but  all  the  same 
they  would  not  like  it.’ — ( Irish  Catholic,  May  4th.) 

(2)  The  Irish  Catholic  added  editorially  : — 

“  No  sensible  Catholic  could  imagine  that  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Bishops  in  resistance  to  conscription  in  Ireland  was  in 
any  shape  or  degree  inspired  from  Rome;  but  to  make 
matters  absolutely  clear,  the  ‘Corriere  d'ltalia,’  the  semi¬ 
official  Vatican  organ,  commenting  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  state¬ 
ment  regarding  Cardinal  Logue’s  attitude  towards  conscrip¬ 
tion,  makes  the  following  announcement— ‘  The  Holy  See 
has  always  left  the  Episcopacy  of  each  country  free  to  take 
what  attitude  it  might  think  best  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its 
own  country.  Thus,  whatever  Cardinal  Logue  may  consider 
it  expedient  to  do  about  conscription  in  Ireland  cannot  affect 
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the  impartiality  or  neutrality  of  the  Vatican  in  this  war,  nor 
can  it  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  policy  consistently 
followed  by  the  Holy  See.’  Cardinal  Logue  himself,  in  the 
interview  (printed  above),  states  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  his 
word  is  beyond  question.” 

“Catholics,  of  course,  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the 
Holy  Father  has  no  responsibility  whatever  for  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Maynooth  Conference.  The  cowardly  slander 
invented  by  The  Times,  and  repeated  by  the  anti-Catholic 
Press  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  part  of  the  general  cam¬ 
paign  of  defamation  of  the  motives  of  the  Pope  which  has 
been  persistently  carried  on  in  those  quarters  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  only  one  specimen  of  a  long  list  of  malicious 
falsehoods  circulated  for  a  base  and  ignoble  purpose  which  no 
honourable  or  high-minded  man,  whatever  his  religion,  could 
possibly  entertain  or  countenance.” 

(3)  The  same  paper  wrote  on  May  lltli  : — 

'•'■The  Times  sought  to  justify  its  ‘No-Popery’  cry  by 
making  two  absolutely  false  allegations — first,  that  no  moral 
issue  was  involved  in  the  question  of  conscription  enacted  for 
the  Irish  people  by  an  alien  Legislature  ;  second,  that  the 
Vatican  had  instigated  the  action  of  the  Bishops.  This 
outrageous  allegation  regarding  the  intervention  of  the  Pope 
is,  of  course,  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other  slanders  uttered 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  Benedict  XV.  is  actuated  by 
pro-German  sympathies.  Cardinal  Logue  refuted  it  last 
week,  when  he  said  that  the  Bishops  had  received  no  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Vatican  about  their  attitude  towards  conscrip¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  But  since  the  Cardinal  made  this  statement  The 
Times  has  bad  the  humiliating  experience  of  having  had  to 
*  publish  a  refutation  of  its  own  allegation,  telegraphed  from 
abroad  by  a  member  of  its  own  staff.  The  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Rome  said  : — 

‘  The  English  newspapers  show  that  feeling  in  England  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Irish  prelates  is  much  stronger 
than  the  telegraphic  dispatches  had  indicated,  and  that  there 
is  a  not  unnatural  tendency  to  see  Vatican  inspiration  in  this 
action.  It  may  be  said  definitely  that  this  view  is  mistaken, 
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The  Vatican  has  not  inspired  the  action  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Ireland.’ 

Pulled  up  short  in  this  way,  The  Times  has  been  compelled 
to  modify  its  original  attitude,  and  in  its  issue  of  Tuesday 
it  is  good  enough  to  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  ‘  the  extent 
to  which  the  Irish  Bishops  are  independent  of  the  Vatican  is 
a  matter  in  which  laymen  will  be  careful  of  expressing  a 
definite  opinion.’  We  should  think  so  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  The  Times  has  made  this  discovery,  even  though 
it  has  been  belatedly.” 

(4)  The  Tablet  of  April  27th  remarked  : — 

“  The  gratuitous  effrontery  of  this  implication  of  the 
Vatican  is  plain.  Not  a  jot  of  evidence  is  offered  to  support 
it,  and  the  charge  is  in  the  clearest  contradiction  to  the  facts. 
The  Holy  See  has  offered  no  opposition  to  conscription  in 
Catholic  Belgium  or  in  Canada.  It  has  even  endured  the 
conscription  of  the  clergy  for  combatant  service  in  France. 
It  has  had  no  word  to  say  against  the  conscription  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Why  then  should  it  seek  to  oppose  conscription  in 
Ireland,  when  it  has  done  so  nowhere  else,  and  when  there  is 
nothing  in  Catholic  principle  against  compulsory  service  ? 
The  statement  of  the  Irish  bishops  makes  no  appeal  either  to 
religious  principles  or  to  the  Holy  See;  but,  with  the  Nation¬ 
alist  party  leaders,  bases  their  action  on  the  political  principle 
of  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  impose 
compulsory  service  on  the  country.  When  so  much  is  plain, 
why  seek  to  go  beyond  what  affords  an  explanation  as  abun¬ 
dant  as  it  is  evident,  or  going  further,  attempt  to  turn  a 
political  agitation  into  a  religious  conflict,  which  can  only 
bring  embitterment  and  further  divisions  at  a  time  of 
national  peril  ?  ” 

(5)  'In  the  course  of  a  sermon  in  Thurles  Cathedral 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  as  reported  by  the  Freemans 
Journal ,  said  : — 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Pope  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  Bishops  of  Ireland  acted  by  them- 
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selves  in  a  religious  and  moral  question,  and  all  the  talk 
about  ‘  the  Pope  ’  and  ‘  the  Vatican  ’  arose  from  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  some  bigots  in  England.  .  .  .  They  ( the  Catholic 
Union  )  say  that  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  have  interfered 
in  politics.  The  Bishops  have  a  right  to  interfere  in 
politics,  whenever  the  good  of  their  people  is  at  stake.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bishops  have  interfered  in  a  moral 
and  religious  question.  They  were  asked  a  question  of 
conscience — ‘  Are  people  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  this 
law  of  Conscription  V  They  have  answered  that  they  are 
not  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  it,  because  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Ireland  it  is  an  oppressive  and  inhuman  law.  That 
is  a  moral  question,  an  affair  of  conscience.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  work  of  Christian  charity  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Ireland  have  merely  performed  this  duty  towards 
their  people.” 

The  Moderates. 

It  is  consoling  to  observe  that  this  frantic  outburst  of 
bigotry  was  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  the  Press. 
Thus  wrote  the  Universe  of  May  3rd  and  10th  : — 

“  Meanwhile,  there  are  signs  that  English  people  are  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  flock  around  a  No-Popery  standard  as  the 
Government  Press  at  first  imagined.  From  the  start  a  good 
many  important  papers  stood  out,  such  as  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graphy  Daily  Chronicle,  Westminster  Gazette,  to  name  only 
three,  as  well  as  quite  a  large  number  of  the  provincial 
papers. 

(1)  The  Westminster  Gazette ,  in  its  issue  of  April 
29,  wrote  : — 

“If  we  are  thinking  merely  of  getting  the  Irish  situation 
right,  to  add  a  No-Popery  campaign  to  the  other  troubles 
would  be  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  Certainly 
an  attempt  to  make  the  whole  Church  responsible,  whatever 
reasonable  ground  may  be  found  for  protest  against  the  action 
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of  the  Irish  Bishops,  would  be  resented  by  English  Catholics, 
who,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have  shed  their  blood  as 
willingly  as  Protestants  in  defence  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
idea  that  the  Vatican  has  ordered  the  Bishops  to  oppose  con¬ 
scription  is  absurd.  The  Vatican  has  rarely  sympathised  with 
popular  movements  in  Ireland,  and  has  before  now  violently 
denounced  them.  If  the  Government  were  wise,  the  attitude 
of  the  Bishops,  who  have  always  counselled  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  who  have  been  opposed  to  the  violent  manifestations 
of  Sinn  Feinism,  would  be  a  warning  to  them  of  the  intense 
feeling  in  Ireland.  The  Government  will  not  make  their 
task  more  easy  by  stirring  up  religious  intolerance.” 

(2)  The  Daily  Chronicle,  speaking  through  its  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Dublin,  wrote  : — 

“Mr.  Duke,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  regards  the  Homan  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  as  an  invaluable  and  irreplaceable  check  upon 
forces  in  Ireland,  which  acknowledge  no  other  constituted 
authority.  Let  the  rash  preachers  of  a  “  no-popery  ”  crusade 
reflect  upon  that,  and  beware  lest  they  cut  off  their  noses  to 
spite  their  faces.” 

(3)  The  Evening  Standard  also  raised  a  warning 

note  : — 

“  The  revival  of  bitter  and  sordid  religious  animosity  would 
be  a  danger  to  unity  which  we  do  not  desire  to  be  added  to 
our  present  difficulties;  and  in  Ireland,  of  all  places,  the  effect 
would  be  disastrous.” 

(4)  Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  more  free  Press 
have  been  strikingly  incisive. 

“  It  seems  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters  ”  says  Truth, 
“  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  for  the  British  Government 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Pope.  I  should  not  have  thought  so 
myself  ..  .  .  The  Church  of  Rome  is  really  a  very  democratic 
institution,  and  on  the  political  side  its  clergy  are  sons  of  the 
people  and  in  sympathy  with  the  people,.  From  all  which, 
the  inference  is  that  if  you  can  get  rid  of  sedition  among  the 
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Irish  people,  you  will  get  rid  of  it  among  the  clergy, 
but  that  to  address  your  efforts  ffrsf  to  the  clergy  is  to  take 
the  stick  by  the  wrong  end.” 

(5)  The  Editor  of  the  Statist  issued  the  following 
vigorous  protest : — 

“  That  despicable  section  which  has  contributed  so  power¬ 
fully  to  our  present  troubles  in  Ireland  is  adding  to  its 
misdeeds  by  threatening  to  raise  a  ‘  No-Popery  ’  agitation. 
We  warn  the  gentlemen  who  are  doing  this  that  they  are 
entering  upon  a  most  dangerous  course,  which  will  affect 
themselves  more  seriously  than  any  other  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  people  of  this  country  suffered  grievously  in 
the  past  from  persecution.  They  put  a  stop  to  that  abomin¬ 
able  policy,  and  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  revived,  no  matter  what  the  pretext  may  be. 
Whether  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  are 
acting  rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  is  a  matter  for 
themselves  to  consider.  They  are,  after  all,  citizens  of  the 
Empire;  and,  let  ‘No-Popery’  men  talk  as  they  please,  they 
have  just  as  much  right  as  other  citizens  to  perform  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  How  dangerous  the  course  now  threatened  is 
may  best  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  so  public-spirited  a 
man  as  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  who  is  already  reminded  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and,  therefore,  fears  that  if  per¬ 
secution  is  begun  at  all  it  may  well  be  extended  to  England. 
Sir  Mark  may  rest  content.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
hotheads  who  would  resent  the  action  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church,  even  by  raising  a  4  No-Popery’  cry.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  persecution  never  again  shall  be  brought  into 
practice.  Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  writing  are  the 
fundamental  rights  of  liberty  ;  and  we  prize  those  rights  so 
highly  that  even  a  great  war  will  not  deter  us  from  maintain¬ 
ing  them  against  all  persons  and  parties,  let  them  be  who 
they  may.  .  .  .  English  and  Irish  Catholics  may  rest 

perfectly  content  that  there  will  be  no  revival  of  persecution 
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in  this  country,  and  that,  war  or  no  war,  a  4  No-Popery  ’  cry 
will  be  resisted  with  all  the  might  that  free  men  can  exert.” 

(6)  In  an  interview  with  a  special  correspondent  o£ 
the  London  Daily  Express ,  the  Protestant  Primate  of 
Ireland  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

“I  deplore,”  he  said,  “  more  deeply  than  I  have  uords  to 
tell,  the  recrudescence  of  religious  strife  in  the  Iri-h  question 
to-day,  just  when  it  appeared  to  all  parties  that  those 
dangerous  antagonisms  lay  dormant.  I  do  not,  however,  in 
any  way  attribute  this  regrettable  incident  to  the  direct 
agencies  of  the  Vatican.  May  [not]  one  find  the  origin  much 
nearer  home  ?  Is  there  any  need  to  go  further  than  to  say 
that,  whereas  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  Protestants  favour 
conscription,  the  majority  of  Catholics  are  hostile  to  it? 
There  you  have  the  two  camps  clearly  differentiated  and  a 
transition  to  religious  warfare  made  easy,  perhaps  even 
natural  as  human  nature  is  constituted.  The  present  days 
are  extremely  critical  and  perilous.  It  will  require  very  wise 
counsels  to  avert  serious  trouble.” 

(7)  In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  May  1st  Index 

wrote  : — 

“No  more  foolish  cry  was  ever  raised  than  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  dictated  by  Rome.  The  Holy 
See  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  power  to  dictate 
anything  of  the  kind  to  Irish  bishops.  Her  interference,  or 
even  her  advice — except  in  cases  clearly  coining  under  the 
head  of  “faith  and  morals,”  which  are  few  indeed — has  been 
long  resented  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics.  They  will  have  no¬ 
thing  forced  upon  them  from  outside.  ...  It  does  not 
make  the  matter  any  more  palatable  to  English  critics  that 
the  Irish  hierarchy  is  using  power  derived  from  Home  for 
purposes  that  Rome  would  not  dare  to  sanction  ;  but  the 
position  of  the  Hibernian  branch  of  Roman  Catholicism  is, 
at  the  moment,  one  which  almost  entirely  exonerates  the 
Vatican  from  any  complicity.” 
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Collapse  of  the  Campaign. 

The  Tablet  of  May  18th  wrote  as  follows  : — 

The  No-Popery  campaign,  which  a  fortnight  ago 
seemed  so  formidable,  has  collapsed  with  almost  my¬ 
sterious  suddenness.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
coy/)  de  <jrace  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  North¬ 
ampton  in  his  address  at  Jarrow.  We  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  the  good  feeling  and  sense  of 
fair  play  which  suggested  the  remarkable  manifesto, 
signed  by  a  number  of  Anglican  clergymen,  to  which 
we  give  publicity  below  : — 

ANGLICAN  PROTEST. 

Sir, — Without  wishing  to  express  here  any  opinion  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  towards  conscription,  regarded 
as  a  purely  political  act  for  which  they  must  accept  the  full 
responsibility,  the  undersigned  priests  and  laymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  desire  to  repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms 
certain  statements  recently  made  in  the  Press  and  pulpit  of 
this  country  in  connection  with  this  attitude,  and  indignantly 
resent  the  attempt  to  excite  odium  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  its  Head  on  the  score  of  the  Irish 
Bishops’  decision. 

While  repelling  with  horror  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Press  as  to  the  advisability  of  withdrawing 
toleration  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  we 
desire  particularly  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  the  allegations 
made  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  April  28,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  even  “  appears,”  as  the  preacher  said,  “  to  be  working 
against  the  Allies  all  over  the  world  ”  :  the  English,  French, 
and  Belgian  Bishops  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
patriotic  devotion.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Church  “  had  not 
one  word  to  say  in  denunciation  of  the  rape  of  Belgium  ”  : 
this  crime  was  explicitly  condemned  by  the  Cardinal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Vatican  “  has  never 
hampered  Germany  ”  :  it  protested  against  the  air  raids  on 
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Italian  cities,  and  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  Church 
that  “  her  operations  have  always  told  against  the  Allies  ’’ — 
whatever  particular  groups  of  Catholics  may  have  done  or 
left  undone. 

We  shall,  therefore,  be  grateful  if  you  will  give  publicity  to 
this  protest  against  an  unauthorized  campaign,  which  is  dis¬ 
honourable  to  the  country  in  general  and  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular. 

(Signed  by  12  clergymen  and  5  laymen). 

The  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  a  distinguished  Anglican 
minister,  followed  on-  with  this  letter  to  the  same 
London  newspaper  : — 

“  Sir, — May  I  say  how  overjoyed  I  was  to  read  ‘  the  pro¬ 
test  ’  in  your  paper  of  May  18  ?  Had  I  known  of  it  before,  I 
should  have  begged  to  be  allowed  to  add  my  name,  and  I  am 
sine  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  case.  .As  it  is,  I 
salute  the  signatories  and  thank  them  for  what  they  have 
done,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

“I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence  that  from 
the  very  outset,  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
have  held  themselves  iirmly,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  in  regard  to  this  whole  question,  and  have  striven  under 
a  sense  of  awful  responsibility  to  speak  and  to  act  justly  in 
the  matter  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

“  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  stating* 
that  the  Pope  has  sided  with  Germany.  Here  is  a  passage 
I  tore  from  one  of  our  papers  at  the  time  :  “  The  Rheinisch 

Westfaelische  Zeitung  adds,  1  It  is  natural  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  appreciate  the  Vatican’s  good  intentions,  but  it 
is  equally  natural  that  the  final  reply  of  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  should  be  framed  in  the  most  courteous  but  distinctly 
non-acquiescent  form,  because  the  Pope’s  proposal  is  one¬ 
sided,  and  exhibits  partiality  in  favour  of  our  enemies.’ 

“  In  other  words,  the  German  journal  is  sure  the  Pope 
means  well,  but  it  is  equally  sure  that  he  is  partial  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  Allies  :  and  if  English  journals  are  equally  sure 
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that  he  is  partial  to  Germany,  that  suggests  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  .his  neutrality  after  all.  No  reader  of  The 
Tablet  would  respect  any  of  us  Anglicans  if  we  rejoiced  in 
posing  as  enemies  to  our  own  people  ;  but  the  point  is,  that 
we  should  step  forward  as  chivalrous  gentlemen,  and  not 
leave  to  God  alone  the  task  of  repudiating  what  we,  equally 
with  yourselves,  know  to  be  a  grave  misunderstanding.” — C. 
Reg.,  July  5 

Finally,  alter  the  uproar  had  subsided,  there  came  an 
official  denial,  by  Cardinal  Gasparri,  o£  the  Vatican 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  decision  o£  the 
Irish  bishops.  Admiral  Lord  Walter  Kerr,  President  o£ 
the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain,  received  the 
following  letter  from  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
dated  May  18th  : — 

“  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Catholic  Union  Britannica,  at  the  meeting  of  April 
30th  ult.,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  with  your  letter 
of  May  2nd  insh,  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  Holy  See,  as 
already  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue  has  publicly  stated,  had 
no  part  whatever  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Irish  Bishops 
concerning  the  law  of  conscription,  and  received  the  first 
intimation  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Bishops  on  27th  April — 
viz.,.  8  days  after  its  publication. 

“  With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

“  I  beg  to  remain — Yours,  sincerely, 

■  (Signed)  “  P.  Cardinal  Gasparri.” 

— I.  C.,  June  8. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

—  At  this  point  of  . the  discussion  The  Examiner  wrote 
as  follows,  on  J  uly  13th  : — 

,  The,  whole  situation  sets  one  furiously  thinking.  The 
mind  igoeg  back  to,,  the  time  when  Newman,  then  a 
recent  convert,  delivered  his-  lectures  on  ,.  The  Present 


Position  of  Catholics  in  England.  The  series  provides  a 
splendid  psychological  analysis  of  the  British  Protest¬ 
ant  mind  in  its  then  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  public  consciousness- 
was  moulded  into  a  certain  form  of  antagonism,  based 
on  systematic  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentation,  and 
burnt  into  the  brain  with  the  branding-irons  of  fanatical 
hatred,  far  too  deeply  for  time  to  obliterate  or  weaken 
the  impress.  The  points  of  Newman’s  lectures  were  as 
follows  : — “  Tradition  is  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
Protestant  view  ;  fable  its  basis.  True  testimony  op¬ 
poses  it,  and  fails  to  give  it  support  ;  while  logic 
exhibits  its  inconsistencies.  Prejudice  is  the  life  of  the 
Protestant  view  ;  assumed  principles  form  its  intellec¬ 
tual  ground,  while  ignorance  concerning  Catholics  is  its 
protection.”  The  subject  is  inspiring,  and  leads  us  to- 
write  as  follows  : — 

SCRATCH  THE  SKIN. 

There  is  a  sort  of  half  formed  proverb,  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  peoples  whose  civilisation  is  only  a  veneer:  “You 
have  only  to  scratch  their  skin  to  find  the  savage.” 

A  similar  proverb  might  be  invented  to  fill  up  a 
want  in  this  century  of  boasted  religious  toleration  r 
“  You  have  only  to  scratch  their  skin  to  find  the  anti- 
religious  fanatic.” 

Protestant  Britishers  have  of  recent  years  been  put¬ 
ting  on  such  a  smooth,  sleek  and  complacent  attitude 
of  toleration  towards  Catholics  and  their  Church,  that 
one  might  think  there  was  a  danger  of  our  being  lulled 
into  a  false  security. 

But  frequently  recurring  incidents  relieve  us  alto¬ 
gether  of  such  a  fear.  The  old  Protestant  bogie  and 
nightmare  was  stamped  too  deeply  into  the  national 
character  in  Reformation  times  to  allow  it  any  chance 
of  being  obliterated.  Even  its  form  has  hardly  chang- 
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ed.  It  has  merely  gone  below  the  surface.  It  is  not 
dead  but  sleepeth. 

IF  something  happens  which  John  Bull  does  not  like; 
something  that  thwarts  or  crosses  him — and  other  people 
of  any  class  or  creed  are  the  cause  of  the  opposition,  it 
is  all  “  part  of  the  day's  business.”  Everybody  has  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion.  Everybody  has  a  right  to 
bring  his  own  opinion  to  bear  on  political  life.  They 
may  be  wrong,  and  their  opposition  may  be  most  incon¬ 
venient  ;  but  still  it  must  be  put  up  with,  and  mitigated 
or  overcome  as  much  as  possible  by  fair  and  square 
means.  But  let  once  the -  source  of  opposition  '  be 
Catholic,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  Catholics,  or 
even  capable  of  being  brought  into  hailing-distance  with 
Catholicism,  and  it  is  just  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  Up 
flares  the  old  traditional  Protestant  hatred  and  detesta¬ 
tion  of  Rome  and  all  its  works  and  poiiips.  The 
hereditary  anti-papal  fury  bursts  forth  with  irresistible 
force.  The  opposing  party,  no' matter  on  what  subject 
the  opposition  may  be,  is  not  to  he  credited  with  honest 
convictions  or  honest  motives,  nor  even  with  the 
elemental  rights  common  to  all  citizens.  Whatever 
they  do  must  be  done  with  sinister  preconceptions  and 
designs.  It  must  be  the  direct  outcome  of  Catholic 
malignity,  disloyalty  and  treason.  It  cannot  have  any 
other  source  than  a  deep-seated  conspiracy  of  the  Pope, 
the  enemy  of  civilisation,  liberty  and  nationality.  That 
is  as  evident  as  the  sun  at  noonday  ;  as  manifest  as  two 
and  two  make  four.  There  are  no  proofs  ;  but  the  very 
absence  of  proof  is  itself  all  the  smorei  convincing.  So 
deep,  subtle,  cunning  is  the  skill  of  Rome  in  working 
underground  without  revealing  the,  least  trace  of  its 
workings*  that  the  discovery  of  evidences  against  the 
Vatican  would  be  less  convincing  than  the  total  absence 
of  evidence.  If  Rome  were  so  unskilful  -  as'  to  betray 
its  hand,  it  would  ho  longer  be  Rome  ; .  io 
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It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  convert  to  the  Church 
to  have  known  this  national  obsession  from  the  inside  ; 
and  then  later  on,  by  his  entry  into  the  Church,  to  be 
able  to  review  it  from  the  outside.  One  feels  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  last  defect  of  character  which 
the  English  people  will  ever  get  rid  of. 

INCONSISTENCIES. 

The  Irish  Protestants,  threatened  with  embodiment 
in  a  home-ruling  Ireland,  ( 'atholic  bv  the  vast  majority? 
can  organise  an  army  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
inaugurating  a  civil  war  if  the  Government  of  England 
dares  to  turn  the  Home  Rule  bill  into  law.  The 
Government  takes  the  facts  with  complacency.  They 
do  not  proclaim  martial  law,  or  put  a  price  on  heads,  or 
arraign  the  leaders  and  organisers  for  high  treason. 
They  seem  to  regard  the  .whole  thing  as  a  legitimate 
though  forcible  mode  of  expressing  political  convictions, 
and  asserting  civic  rights  ;  and  the  leaders  move  about 
society  with  their  heads  on  high,  and  are  offered  hands 
to  shake,  and  even  placed  in  important  positions  in  the 
State.  Let  the  vast  Catholic  majority  mol:  the  same 
country  make  a  feeble  attempt,  on  grounds  of  self- 
defence,  to  inaugurate  a  counter-movement,  and — we  all 
know  the  result  !  _  •  ■  - 

Conscription,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  war,  begins 
to  be  realised  as  a  national  need  in  England.  There  is 
strong  •  opposition  from  large  masses  of  the  nation.  Had 
the  opposition  been  maintained  and  strengthened,  no 
Government  would  have  dared  to  over-ride  it.  It  was 
only  by  adroitly  getting  in  the  thin  emh  of  the  wedge, 
and  then  gently  driving  it  in  bit  by  bit,  that  they 
succeeded. in  getting  the  nation  to  acquiesce  .in  it.  The 
Greatest  respect,  was  shown  for  popular  feelings.  No 
one  dared  to  suggest  that  they  were  mi-loyal  or  un- 
British  or  treasonable  ;  or  that,  the  opposition  was 


contrary  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  At  the  most, 
unofficial  journalists  spoke  of  “  shirking,  ”  but  even 
that  was  done  with  bated  breath. 

Conscription  was  urged  in  Australia.  It  was  oppos¬ 
ed  by  a  large  body  of  the  public,  of  which  Catholics — - 
a  decided  minority  in  the  population — formed  only  a 
portion.  If  Protestants  took  the  leadership  against  the 
scheme,  no  one  refused  to  them  the  credit  of  honest 
convictions  and  of  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights.  It 
was  only  when  a  Catholic  bishop  took  up  the  same  line 
that  the  howls  commenced.  Coming  from  him  it  was 
“  the  priest  in  politics.”  It  was  more  ;  it  was  disloyalty 
and  treason.  The  conscription  scheme  was  quashed  by 
the  majority  of  th,e  people,  including  a  great  mass  of 
non-Catholics.  The  result  was  regretted  but  acquiesced 
in  ;  and  no  one  wishes  to  brand  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia  with  the  stigma  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Empire. 

Then  comes  conscription  for  Ireland,  a  country  sore  to 
touchiness  with  grievances,  the  accumulated  inheritance 
of  centuries  of  shocking  misrule.  The  Irish  people 
display  the  same  dislike  to  it  which  the  English  people 
displayed;  but  they  are  treated  with  much  less  ceremony. 
Who  in  the  world  cares  for  the  feelings  of  the  “  mere 
frisk  ”  ;  who  has  ever  cared  for  them  since  the  brigands 
of  Henry  II  first  invaded  the  country  ?  Who  dreams  of 
respecting  their  political  opinions  ?  Who  dreams  of 
thinking  them  capable  of  having  any  ?  Who  regards 
them  as  citizens,  with  citizens’  rights  to  bring  their 
opinions  to  bear  on  the  political  arena  ?  Such  things 
are  reluctantly  acknowledged  in  the  “  mere  Irish  ”  just 
only  so  far  as  they  force  themselves  to  the  front,  and 
make  themselves  unpleasant  and  embarrassing.  A  well- 
known  Irish  politician  once  said  :  “  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  anything  out  of  the  British  Government 
except  by  making  ourselves  highly  disagreeable.” 
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COMMON  RIGHTS. 

Now  the  Irish  people  as  a  body  hate  conscription  ; 
and  their  political  leaders  back  them  up  in  this.  So 
long  as  it  is  political  leaders  only,  all  goes  fairly  well. 
They  have  an  ex  officio  right  to  hold  views,  and  urge 
and  press  them.  Still  because  the  Irish  (  both  leaders 
and  people  )  are  Catholics,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
the  lurking  Protestant  antipathy  oozing  up  through  the 
surface.  But  the  Irish  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  their  bishops  and  clergy  as  in  some  qualified 
sense  their  guides  and  leaders.  They  do  not  accept 
their  leadership  implicitly ;  but  if  it  happens  to  back 
them  up  in  their  own  lines,  they  like  to  receive  leader¬ 
ship  and  encouragement  from  them.  Out  come  the 
bishops  with  a  manifesto  against  conscription.  If  they 
had  been  Episcopalian  bishops,  or  Methodist  bishops,  or 
Mormon  bishops,  there  might  have  been  some  biting  of 
the  lips  ;  but  there  would  also  have  been  a  realisation 
that  they  were  a  power  to  be  respected  and  reckoned 
with,  and  to  be  negotiated,  and  brought  over  if  possible. 
People  might  have  said  a  few  words  about  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  combining  politics  with  the  ministration  of 
the  Gospel,  and  so  on  ;  but  that  is  as  far  as  the  protest 
would  have  gone.  No  one  would  have  questioned  that 
bishops  have  a  right,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  huma¬ 
nity,  to  form  their  opinions  ;  that  they  are  citizens  like 
the  rest,  with  the  rights  of  citizens  ;  that  sacred  orders 
do  not  disqualify  a  man  from  politics,  or  scratch  Ins 
name  off  the  franchise. 

But  Alas  and  Alack  !  They  happened  to  be  Catholic 
bishops  !  Out  comes  at  once  the  old  bitter  bigotry  of 
the  Reformation  period,  full  and  fresh  in  the  vigour  of 
perpetual  youth.  Immediately  the  air  is  filled  with 
cries  of  “  Home  Rule  is  Rome  Rule  ” — the  “  Priest  in 
politics” — ‘‘One  cannot  be  at  once  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  loyal  subject  ” — “  challenge  of  imperial  supre- 


macy  ” — "  intrigues  of  the  Papacy” — “Machinations  by 
Home  under  the  inspiration  of  Berlin/’ 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  supposed-to-be  stolid  and 
common-sense  British  public  can  lose  their  heads.  But 
somehow  or  other  they  never  fail  to  lose  them  as  soon 
as  the  scent  of  ( 'atholicism  taints  the  breeze. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  two  questions  in  the  case.  First,  is  the 
policy- of  the  Irish  nation,  (laity,  political  leaders,  clergy 
or  bishops,  it  matters  not)  a  good,  sound  and  expedient 
policy  in  view  of  the  situation  ?  Is  ft  loyal,  is  it  justi¬ 
fiable,  on  any  broad  grounds,  thus  to  draw  back  from 
thes  great  rally  round  the  imperial  dag  ? 

The  home  papers  show  that  many  ( 'atholics  in 
England  condemn  the  policy  root  and  branch,  not  only 
as  detrimental  to  the  present  interests  of  the  Empire, 
but  also  to  the  future  interests  of  Ireland  itself,  and 
even  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  I  may  entirely 
share  that  opinion  myself,  without  in  the  least  calling 
into  question  the  rights  of  every  Irishman  (laity, 
political  leader,  priest  or  bishop,  be  he  who  he  may)  to 
form  his  own  opinions,  and  to  project  them  into  political 
life. 

Quite  another  question  is  involved  in  the  way  in 
which  the  policy  of  the  bishops  has  been  taken,  not  as 
standing  on  its  own  merits,  but  as  dressed  up  in  all  the 
melodramatic  paraphernalia  of  Protestant  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  and  presented  to  the  world  as  one  more  in 
a  long  series  of  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  habi¬ 
tually  attributed  to  the  Vatican  whenever  anything 
happens  connected  with  Catholics  which  the  non- 
Catholic  portion  of  the  community  do  not  like. 


PART  III.  ,M3 
THE  CANADIAN  QUESTION. 

The  same  accusation  of  “  Vatican  conspiracy  inspired 
by  Berlin  ”  had;  been  raised  against  Canada.  "  Informa¬ 
tion  about  that  country  being  rather  scarce,  The  Exam¬ 
iner  could  only  manage  to  put  together  a  few  scraps:— 

(1)  From  the  Times  of  India,  June  28th 

Nor  is  Ireland  the  only  place  In  the  Empire  where  one 
may  find  the  priest  taking  a  hand  in  affairs  of  State.  No- 
one,  we  read,  can  gosnto  Quebec  without  feeling  the  danger¬ 
ous  estrangement  between  the  masses,  French  and  English. 
Though  many  leading  men  of  both  races  are  conscious  of  the 
situation  and  are  anxious  that  the  reputation  of  the  Province 
should  be  restored,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  discuss  the 
real  causes  of  the  trouble.  Undoubtedly  the  French  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  are  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  war,  and 
the  great  body  of  cure's  are  invincibly  hostile  and  dangerously 
active.  One  is  often  told  that  thousands  of  young  French- 
Canadians  are  humiliated  by  the  position  they  occupy  and 
would  gladly  respond  if  the  pressure  of  the, .  Church  were 
removed. 

(2)  From  the  Xew  York  Freeman's  Journal : — 

At  the  r,ecent  session  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa,  the  Hon.  Charles  Murphy,  one  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier's  able  lieutenants,  denounced  the  methods  which  the 
Government  forces  of  Prime  Minister  Borden  had  employed 
to  carry  the  recent  elections.  A  well-organized  anti-Catholic 
campaign,  the  speaker  charged,  had  been  conducted  from  the 
press  and  in  the  pulpit.  Certain  reasons  were  advanced  to 
induce  the  people  to  support  the  Government : — 

“  Briefly,”  he  said,  “they  were  that  Union  Government 
would  isolate  Quebec  and  prevent  the  French  and  the  Catholics 
from  ruling  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  Canada  ;  that  the  Pope, 
and  the  Catholics  generally,  were  not  in  favour  of  the  Allies 
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in  the  present  war;  and  finally  that  the  issue  was  one  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  and  that  all  who  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Government  as  representing  Protestantism  were 
slackers,  traitors  and  pro-Germans.  The  campaign  leading 
up  to  the  open  attack  upon  Quebec  and  the  French,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics,  with  all  of  whom  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party  were  constantly 
bracketed,  was  wide-spread,  thoroughly  organized  and  lavish¬ 
ly  financed.” 

Mr.  Murphy  charged  that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor , 
the  daily  newspaper  published  in  Boston  by  the  sect  founded 
by  Mrs.  Eddy,  had  figured  conspicuously  in  this  conspiracy 
against  the  Liberal  party  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  its  leader... 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  there 
•appeared  in  the  Canadian  Home  Journal  an  article  in  which 
occurred  the  following  paragraph  :  “  Germany’s  reptile 

diplomacy  uses  many  agencies  in  many  lands,  and  the  most 
important  agency  that  it  is  to-day  using  on  Canadian  soil  is 
the  Catholic  Church.” 

“  No  proof  of  this  outrageous  statement  is  offered,”  added 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  continued  reading  similar  extracts  from  the 
same  journal.  [End  of  quotation.] 

According  to  this,  the  election  was  made  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Protestant  sectarianism  to  the  disadvantage  of  Catholics  : 
and  the  Catholics,  recognising  the  unfairness  of  the  conspiracy, 
refused  to  fall  in  with  it.  In  that  way  and  for  that  reason, 
and  not  through  want  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Allied  cause, 
conscription  was  lost. 

(3)  From  the  Catholic  Herald  correspondent,  London, 
April  18  th  : — 

In  the  Times  this  week  an  Irishman  comes  forward  to 
defend  the  priests  of  Canada  against  unfounded  charges 
made  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  military  service 
in  the  French  Canadian  province  of  Quebec.  The  writer  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  O’Gorman,  points  out  that  the  French  Cana¬ 
dian  clergy  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  patriotic  ranks  and 
have  given  tlie  greatest  proof  of  their  courage  and  devotion, 
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their  lives,  to  the  cause.  In  Ottawa  three  French  Friars 
from  the  Capuchin  monastery  are  the  only  clergymen  of  the 
city  of  any  denomination  who  have  sacrificed  thnir  lives  by 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  Montreal  every  French 
Sulpician  of  military  age  and  fitness  has  returned  to  France 
for  military  service;  and  those  who  remain,  like  all  their 
countrymen  in  Canada,  deplore  Boursassa’s  campaign  against 
Canada’s  participation  in  the  War.  In  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  the  Eudists  have  a  war-record  without  a  blemish. 
There  is  no  cla-s  of  clergymen  of  any  denomination  in 
Canada  which  has  a  casualty  roll  approaching  that  of  the 
expatriated  French  clergy  who  were  working  there  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  When  the  Government  appointed 
Fr.  Desjardins,  an  Ottawa  priest,  to  visit  the  Quebec  coun¬ 
tries  for  recruiting,  he  secured  95  per  cent,  of  the  men.  He 
is  now  with  a  French  Canadian  battalion  in  France  whose 
original  chaplain,  Fr.  Crochetiere,  was  killed  in  the  line 
only  last  week  during  the  present  offensive. 

(4)  The  Tablet  wrote  on  May  18th  : — 

If  anyone  is  inclined  to  be  despondent  about  the  situation  in 
Ireland,  and  even  to  regard  it  as  hopeless,  he  may  be  invited 
to  consider  the  happy  change  which  a  little  tact  and  good 
feeling  and  consideration  for  of  hers  has  brought  about  in 
Quebec.  There  also  there  was  bitter  opposition  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  threats  of  civil  strife.  Fortunately,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  be  conciliatory  and  to 
avoid  anything  which  could  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
province,  and  already  he  has  had  his  reward.  The  golden 
wedding  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  in  itself  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bringing  all  sections  of  the  Canadian  people 
together.  The  gracious  message  of  congratulation  which  was 
cabled  from  the  King  and  Queen  found  warm  echoes  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  all  over  the  Dominion.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  met  with  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  recent  elections, 
but  he  is  still  the  man  Canada  is  proudest  of.  Tributes  are 
paid  in  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  dominion  to  his  personal 
attractiveness,  his  high  character,  his  dignity,  and  his  long 
services  to  Canada.  The  universal  sympathy  which  has  gone 


out  to  him  on  the  .occasion  of  this  domestic  festival  has  seemed 
to  soften  the  temper  of  Canadian  politics  and  to  bring  men  of 
all  parties  together.  And  in  Canada,  too,  members  of  the? 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  active  in  regard  to  conscription.  They 
are  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  facilitate  the  smooth  working 
of  the  Act  and  to  call  men  to  the  colours.  The  Montreal 
Gazette  tells  us  that  Laval  Cniversity  and  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec  are  becoming  “centres  of  British  influence.”  The 
Toronto  Globe,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
during  the  recent  elections,  says:  —  “  Archbishop  Math  ten  went 
to  Quebec,  presumably  on  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Begin. 
Since  then  there  has  been  noticeable  a  marked  spirit  of  mutual 
co-operation  among  the  hierarchy  of  Quebec  to  stimulate  a 
more  intense  war  fervour  and  a  better  feeling  towards  the 
Military  Service  Act  and  United  Canadianism.  Instead  of 
antagonism  towards  the  Government  there  is  now  evidenced  a 
desire  towards  mutual  trust,  good-will,  and  co-operation.” 
Hundreds  of  young  French-Canadians  are  now  coming 
forward  as  volunteers.  The  Archbishop  of  Regina, "address¬ 
ing-  a  battalion  of  students  from  Laval  University,  said:  “  One 
chief  reason  why  the  King  and  the  British  Parliament  were 
so  willing  to  have  Laval  University  founded  for  French- 
Canadians  was  -because  they  were  confident  it  would  be  a 
cradle  of  loyalty :  and  if  the  time  came  when  young  men  were 
called  upon,  they  would  not  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Now  we  have  proved  that  this  confidence  was  well  founded.” 
But  it  must  he  pointed  out  that  while  Catholic  bishops  are 
doing  their  best  in  Canada  for  the  common  cause,  they  and 
those  they  represent  are  being  met  fairly  and  considerately  by 
the  Government  at  Ottawa.  We  quote  the  Globe  of 
Toronto: — “The  Government  on  its  side  is  doing  all  it  can  to- 
remove  past  causes  of  friction  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  officers  and  by  keeping  enlisted  men  in  units  of  their  own 
faith  and  language,  A  proposal  is  now  under  consideration 
to  raise  and  organize  a  French-Canadian  Brigade.”  Let 
those  Canadian  methods  be  tried  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
surprising  results  would  follow. 
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(5)  The  Tablet  also  wrote  : — 

The  latest  Canadian  mail  brings  an  account  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  war  record  of  the  expatriated  French  religious  in 
Canada.  Divested  of  the  political  setting  in  which  Hon. 

Charles  Murphy,  M.  P.,  published,  on  March  19,  these 
figures  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  the  result  of  the 
enquiry  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

On  Active  Service. — The  following  is  the  numb;  r  from  the 
various  religious  orders  who  donned  the  uniform  of  the 
French  Army:  Franciscans  39,  of  whom  32  are  in  the  trenches 
(out  of  a  total  of  45,  the  other  six  being  unfit ):  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  24  ;  Christian  Brothers,  25:  Christian 
Brothers  (  Montreal ),  2:  Eudists,  17  ;  Peres  de  Montfort,. 

15  ;  Marists,  14  ;  Sulpicians,  7  (  12  reported  for  duty  in 
France):  Capuchins,  10  :  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  8  :  Jesu  ts, 

5  :  Holy  Cross  Congregation,  5  ;  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  4  :  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4  :  Trappists, 

2  (  no  others  of  military  age  );  Dominicans,  2  (  no  others  of 
military  age);  Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  1  (no  others- 
fit);  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  1  (no  ( thers  eligible). 

Killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. — Capuchins  3,  Jesuits 
2,  Franciscans  1,  Christian  Brothers,  2,  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  1,  Marisfs  2,  Peres  de  Montfort  1,  Oblates  1. 

In  addition,  one  Christian  Brother  is  worn  ded,  missing  and 
presumed  dead,  and  one  Father  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  missing 
and  presumed  dead. 

Wounded. — An  incomplete  list  gives  the  following  :  Mar¬ 
ists  C,  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel  4,  Christian  Brothers  4, 

Eudists  3,  Franciscans  1,  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
1,  Holy  Ghost  Congregation  1,  Trappists  1,  Christian  Bro¬ 
thers  (Montreal)  1.  Several  in  the  list  were  twice  wounded  -r 
the  Trappist  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  while  rescuing  a 
wounded  soldier.  One  Christian  Brother  is  a  prisoner.  • 

Honours  and  Decorations. — Of  the  abovementioned  religi¬ 
ous,  1  won  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  14  won  tire 
Military  Cross,  13  the  Military  Medal,  37  were  cnee  men¬ 
tioned  in  orders  of  the  Day,  3  twice  mentioned,  and  1  thrice 
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mentioned.  It  should  be  added  that  Bro.  Garrigues  Antonin, 
of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  is  the  inventor  of  a  most 
successful  field  gun. 

(fi)  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  Mr.  F.  (-.  tie  Sumichrast 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  the  loyal  efforts  of 
Frcnch-(  anadian  Catholics  in  the  war.  One  name,  he 
says,  should  be  specially  honoured,  that  of  Archbishop 
Mathieu,  who  recently  returned  to  Quebec  from  his 
Western  diocese  to  enlighten  his  fellow  French-Cana- 
dians : — 

“  Archbishop  Mathieu,  with  whom  I  bad  many  long  con¬ 
versations  in  the  Quebec  Tercentenary  year,  1908,  and  again 
in  1910,  when  I  was  invited  to  speak  on  Imperial  topics  in 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  I  soon  found  to  be 
a  true  friend  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  connection. 
He  distinguished  between  the  nature  of  his  loyalty  and  that 
of  other  Britons  like  myself.  ‘  We  are  loyal,’  he  said,  ‘not 
from  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  British  race,  but  from  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  for  what  British  rule  has  meant  and  means 
to  us.  Great  Britain  has  preserved  for  us  our  language,  our 
laws,  and  our  Church,  and  did  so  at  a  time  when  she  might 
well,  as  the  conqueror,  have  swept  them  all  away.  Our 
Church  became  truly  free  on  the  day  that  General  Murray 
became  Governor  of  Quebec.”  The  Archbishop  had  no  faith 
in  an  independent  Quebec,  nor  in  any  possible  political  con¬ 
nection  with  France  ;  he  was  wholeheartedly,  and  is  to-day, 
in  favour  of  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

“  As  the  head  of  the  great  Laval  Seminary,  his  influence 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  province  was  naturally  wide  and  deep: 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  recalled  from  the  West 
at  the  moment  of  the  crisis  and  the  change  which  has  come 
about  in  the  past  few  days  are  significant  both  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  enjoys,  and  of  his  continued  desire  to  preserve  Quebec 
as  an  integral  and  loyal  province  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
Empire.” 

Cardinal  Begin,  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  has  thus  answered 
the  Quebec  Telegraph,  which  had  spoken  about  priests  going 
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overseas  as  chaplains  or  combatants  : — “  Catholic  priests  are 
desirous  of  accompanying  soldiers  right  up  to  the  firing  line 
in  order  to  -comfort  them  by  their  counsels,  to  provide  for 
them  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  even  to  go 
into  the  thick  of  the  battle  itself  to  absolve  the  dying  and 
administer  the  Last  Sacraments.  This  is  really  the  role  and 
duty  of  the  Catholic  priest.  But  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to 
find  any  Catholic  priest  so  forgetful  of  his  sacred  character  as 
to  offer  to  take  up  arms  and  to  fight  as  soldier.  A  priest,  as 
a  minister  of  the  God  of  Peace,  has  not  permission  to  shed 
blood.”—  Univ.,  June  14. 
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PART  IV. 

LORD  CURZON’S  SPEECH. 

Early  in  September  the  mail  arrived  containing  the 
solution  of  the  Curzon  problem.  On  September  7th  The 
Examiner  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  Everything  comes  to  him  that  waits.”  Readers 
will  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  uproar  caused  by 
the  Times  of  India  during  the  last  two  months,  took 
its  source  from  a  Reuter’s  telegram  published  on  June 
24th,  according  to  which  Lord  Ourzon  in  the  House 
■of  Lords  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  ordered  their  flocks  under  the  penalty  of 
eternal  damnation  to  resist  conscription.  The  story 
about  “eternal  damnation”  of  course  was  absurd.  Every 
ecclesiastic  knows  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  assert¬ 
ing  political  liberties  and  rights  in  a  matter  in  which 
cur  theology  leaves  the  conscience  free.  A  man  can  be 
damned  for  going  deliberately  against  any  divine  com¬ 
mandment  ;  but  there  is  no  divine  commandment  which 
says  :  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thyself  to  be  conscripted.” 

Reuter  had  telegraphed  the  news,  of  course  ;  but  we 
wex-e  left  to  conjecture  whether  Lord  Curzon  had  really 
said  it.  The  tardy  mails,  just  arrived,  inform  us  that 
Lord  Curzon  did — and  at  the  very  moment  when  our 
friend  at  the  7 'hues  office  was  dipping  his  pen  in  anti- 
Catholic  vitriol,  a  stupendous  row  was  going  on  in 
England  and  Ireland  over  it.  The  mail  reporting  the 
utterance  is  unfortunately  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  the  next  one  reveals  the  storm  ;  and  what  it  con¬ 
tains  can  be  reproduced  as  it  stands  : — 

(1)  The  Tablet  of  June  29th  wrote  : — 

The  Irish  Bishops,  at  their  meeting  at  Maynooth  this 
week,  issued  the  following  statement: — “Lord  Curzon  is 
reported  to  have  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of 
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Juno,  1918,  that  'the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  .  .  .  advised 
their  flocks,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  to  resist  con¬ 
scription."  The  context  and  the  comments  of  journals  like 
the  Times  and  the  Irish  Times  seem  to  show  that  he  spoke 
of  the  action  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  connection  with  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Wc  protest  against  this  grave  calumny,  rendered  all 
the  more  grave  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  who,  no  less  than  private  persons,  are  bound  by 
the  Divine  precept  not  to  hear  false  witness  against  their 
neighbour.” 


(2)  The  Olasgoic  Observer  of  dune  29th  wrote 


Cardinal  Logue  has  given  categorical  denial  to  the  Curzon 
calumny  which  stated  that  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland 
advised  their  flocks  to  oppose  conscription  “under  the  penalty 
of  eternal  damnation.”  The  Cardinal  says  that  so  far  as  the 
Irish  Bishops  are  concerned  “  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
it.”  The  statement  of  the  Bishops  \vas  published  and  remains 
on  record.  It  “gave  no  foundation  for  such  an  outrageous 
statement.” 

*  V. 

(3)  It  seems  that  Lord  Ourzon’s,  remark-  about  the 
clergy  was  quite  generally  taken  as  a  hit  nf  the  bisJibps  : 
and  besides  the  above  denials,  two  prelates  (  Ivillaloe 
and  Cloghcr )  uttered  similar  protests.  Lord  Curzon 
was  quick  in  repudiating  this  interpretation  of  his 
speech,  which  alluded  to  the  “  Homan  ( 'atholic  clergy  ” 
in  the  vague,  lb-  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post 
on  June  2t»th,  remarking  : — 


“  It  is  a  pity  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops  did  not  verify 
their  quotations.  If  the  reference  te  to  my  speech  (  Official 
Report  published  the  next  morning  )  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
I  said  was  that  : — • 


The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  advised  their  jlocks 
binder  penalties  of  eternal  damn(otiTii\  ,to  resist  conscription  to 
the  uttermost.”  j  '..Hi  l  r>  Leedr  : 
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(4)  Lord  Gurzon  then  goes  on  with  his  letter,  the 
text  of  which  is  given  below.  On  this  letter  the 
Glasgow  Observer  of  July  29th  remarked  as  follows: — 

Lord  Curzon  in  a  letter  to  the  press  quotes  a  number  of 
utterances  attributed  to  Irish  curates  in  justification  of  his 
charge  that  Irish  clergy  had  advised  their  flocks  under  pain 
of  eternal  damnation  to  oppose  conscription.  Not  one  of  the 
quotations  cited  furnishes  a  single  word  to  support  Curzon’s 
calumny.  All  discuss  the  position  of  Catholic  police  enforc¬ 
ing  conscription  [and  not  Catholic  people  resisting  it]. 

(5)  The  Tablet  wrote  : — 

Unfortunately  Lord  Curzon  does  not  tell  us  whether  these 
extracts  are  from  police  reports  or  from  the  local  newspapers. 
Certainly  the  question  is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  left  in 
any  doubt.  Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  speaking  in  the  debate 
on  Tuesday,  said  : — “  Lord  Curzon  had  said  that  the  clergy 
as  a  whole  had  advised  their  flocks,  under  penalties  of  eternal 
damnation,  to  resist  conscription  to  the  uttermost.  The 
House  ought  to  know  whether  the  Irish  Hierarchy  or  the 
Irish  clergy  as  a  whole  did  any  such  thing  or  took  any  such 
action.  If  any  individual  said  such  things  let  him  be  arrested, 
prosecuted,  and  punished.  If  such  action  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  Irish  clergy  it  was  a  very  serious  situation  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  Government  ought  to  take  immediate  action. 
If  it  could  not  be  brought  home  to  them,  such  statements 
ought  not  to  be  made.” 

(6)  Next  week  (July  6th)  the  Glasgow  Observer 
wrote  : — 

curzon’s  calumny  killed. 

Indignant  Denials  from  Irish  Priests.  Imputations 
abandoned  in  Parliament. 

In  our  later  editions  last  week  it  was  intimated  that  Lord 
Curzon  had  come  forward  with  a  categorical  “  proof  ”  of  his 
recent  calumny.  He  said  that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
had  advised  or  directed  their  flocks  to  oppose  conscription 


“  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.”  We  suggested  that  Lord 
Curzon  should  be  asked  for  some  proof  of  so  amazing  a 
calumny,  which  Cardinal  Logue  and  the  other  Catholic- 
Bishops  of  Ireland  hastened  to  deny  and  rebuke.  Lord 
Curzon  came  forward  with  his  “  proofs.”  First  of  all  he 
said  he  had  never  mentioned  “  the  bishops  ”  of  Ireland  .  ,  . 
Lord  Curzon  went  on  : — 

“  Next,  as  to  the  “  vulgar  falsehood  ”  of  which  I  am 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty  about  the  Irish  priests,  I  append 
a  number  of  extracts  fi-om  recent  utterances  by  them  which 
were  the  foundation  of  the  statement  that  I  made.” 

DEFINITE  ACCUSATIONS. 

[We  indicate  the  charges  which  are  denied  by  the  priests 
accused.  See  later. — Ed.  Ex.] 

I. — On  Sunday,  21st  April,  1918,  at  a  meeting  held  after 
Mass  at  Castletownbere,  to  protest  against  conscription,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Brennan,  C.O.,  said  they  should  resist  it,  that 
they  should  all  approach  the  Sacraments  and  be  ready  to  die 
in  their  resistance,  and  that  dying  in  their  resistance  they 
would  die  with  the  full  blessing  of  God  and  the  Church  upon 
them.  If  they  (the  police)  enforced  it  the  people  should  kill 
them  the  same  as  they  would  kill  any  man  who  would  attempt 
to  take  away  from  them  tlieir  lives,  and  that  the  police  had 
no  right  to  their  lives  if  they  come  to  arrest  any  Irishman 
under  the  Conscription  Act.  ...  If  the  soldiers  did  attempt 
to  enforce  conscription  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  police.  When  the  police  and  the  military  would  die  in 
enforcing  the  Act — as  die  they  would  should  they  attempt  to 
enforce  it — they  would  die  enemies  of  God,  whilst  the  people 
would  die  at  peace  with  God  and  under  His  blessing  and  that 
of  the  Church.  [Denied]. 

II.  — On  the  21st  April,  1918,  the  Rev.  Father  Lynch, 
addressing  the  congregation  in  Ryehill  R.  C.  church,  said — 
“  Do  ye  resist  conscription  by  every  means  in  your  power  ; 
any  minion  of  the  English  Government  who  shoots  one  of 
you,  especially  if  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  guilty  of  mortal 
sin,  and  God  will  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.”  [Denied]. 
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III.  — On  the  21st  April,  1918,  the  Rev.  Father  Murphy, 
C.  0.,  addres-ing  the  congregation  in  Kilgarvan  R.  C.  chapel, 
said  that  any  Irishman  who  assisted  the  Government  to  en¬ 
force  conscription  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  being  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  is  morally  committing  a  sin  against  the  law  of  God. 

IV. —  On  21st  April,  1918,  the  Rev.  James  M’Inerney,  at 
Mass,  Scariff,  said — “  No  Roman  Catholic  Irishman,  no 
matter  what  position  he  held,  could  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  conscription  in  this  country  without  being  a  renegade  to 
his  faith.” 

V.  — On  21st  April,  1918,  the  Rev.  Father  Donnelly, 
Murrough,  said — “Those  who  were  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
were  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin,  because  they  had  no  legal  right 
to  put  such  an  act  in  force  against  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people.” 

VI.  — On  28th  April,  1918,  Father  O’Callaghan,  after 
Mass,  Killyclogher,  said — “  If  any  conscription  is  enforced, 
any  policeman  who  assists  in  any  way  in  enforcing  it  is  guilty 
•of  murder,  and  can  never  get  absolution.”  [Denied]. 

VII.  — On  the  28th  April,  1918,  Father  Murphy,  at 
divine  service  at  Killenena  R.  C.  Church,  said — “  On  last 
Sunday  I  asked  the  police  to  throw  off  their  jackets,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  they  were  Nationalists  and  Irishmen, 
with  the  same  Irish  blood  flowing  through  their  veins  ;  but 
to-day  I  asked  them  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view  to  do  so, 
because  all  Irishmen  are  asked  by  the  Irish  Hierarchy  not  to 
do  anything  to  facilitate  conscription,  and  that  if  any  police¬ 
man  went  out  to  force  Irishmen  to  join  the  English  Army  and 
was  shot  when  doing  so,  he  would  be  damned  in  hell,  even 
though  he  may  be  in  the  state  of  grace  that  morning.” 
£  Denied], 

VIII.  — The  Rev.  Gerald  Dannehy,  C.  C.,  of  Eyries, 
County  Cork,  told  about  three  hundred  men  who  received  the 
Sacrament  in  his  chapel,  that  any  Catholic  policeman  or 
agent  of  the  Government  who  assisted  in  putting  conscrip¬ 
tion  in  force  would  be  excommunicated  and  cursed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  that  the  curse  of  God  would 
follow  them  in  every  land  ;  and  he  asked  his  hearers  to  kill 
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them  at  sight  ;  they  would  be  blessed  by  God,  and  this  would 
be  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered. 
£  Denied]. 

These  quotations  might  very  easily  be  multiplied. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 

June  2b,  1918. 

(7)  On  this  letter  the  Glasgow  Observer  com¬ 
mented  : — 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  quotations  published  afford 
any  foundation  for  Lord  Curzon’s  falsehood.  All  the  quota¬ 
tions  refer  to  the  duty  of  the  police  and  to  the  consequences 
of  their  (  contingent  )  action.  Not  one  priest  is  quoted  as 
having  said  a  word  to  his  flock  regarding  the  opposing  of 
conscription  “  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.”  [  However 
some  of  the  statements  are  equivalent — Ed.  Ex.].  But  even 
as  they  stand  the  quotations  are  false.  No  sooner  were  they 
published  than  Catholic  Ireland  saw  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  untrue.  No  Catholic,  priest  or  layman,,  would  use  some 
of  the  phrases  quoted.  They  are  quite  un-Catholic.  Imme¬ 
diately  public  opinion  in  Ireland  descried  their  character, 
denunciation  and  exposure  quickly  found  voice. 

POINT  BLANK  DENIALS. 

Quickly  following  came  from  many  of  the  priests  pilloried, 
a  categorical  denial  that  they  had  ever  used  the  words  imputed 
to  them.  Here  is  one  letter  typical  of  others  of  the  same 
purport  published  from  others  of  the  priests  assailed  : — 

To  the  Editor,  “  Irish  Independent.” 

Sir,-— I  deny  absolutely  that  I  ever  used  the  absurd  state¬ 
ment  given  in  Lord  Curzon’s  letter  purporting  to  be  an 
extract  from  my  address  on  Sunday,  April  21,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Myehill.  No  educated  Catholic,  lay  or 
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cleric,  would  say  : — “  God  will  call  to  heaven  for  vengeance.” 
The  other  phrases  are  equally  the  product  of  the  pen  of  the 
nohle  lord’s  local  scribe. 

F.  I.VNCH,  C.C.  (p.VEHILl)  [No.  II.] 

A  still  more  withering  and  equally  definite  denial  came 
from  Father  Brennan  of  Castletown  here  :  — 

To  the  Editor,  “  Irish  Independent.” 

Sir, — I  see  by  to-day’s  papers  that  Lord  Cur/on  has  made 
the  astonishing  discovery  that  the  bishops  form  no  part  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.  ...  In  support  of  his  “falsehood” 
he  gives  a  number  of  “  quotations,”  all  of  which  show  .  . 

the  deft  impressionistic  touch  of  the  mental-note -taking 
policeman. 

One  of  the  “  quotations”  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  me  on  April  21.  Now,  I  certainly  never 
made  the  statement  that  “if  they  (the  police)  enforced  con¬ 
scription  the  people  should  kill  them,”  nor  can  I  accept 
reponsibility  for  the  crude  English  in  which  the  policeman  has 
conveyed  his  mental  note.  .  . 

Lord  Curzon  says  such  quotations  as  he  gives  might  very 
easily  be  multiplied.  No  doubt  they  might.  The  number  of 
policemen  is  infinite. 

CHARLES  .1.  BRENNAN,  C.C.  [No.’  L] 

Father  Dennehy,  C.  C.,  Eyries,  Co.  Cork,  states  that  in 
his  case  the  Curzon  quotation  was  “a  gross  misrepresentation” 
of  his  address.  [No.  VIII.] 

From  Father  P.  J.  O’Oallaghan,  C.  C.,  Killvclogher, 
Omagh,  comes  the  most  conclusive  refutation  of  all: — “I  did 
not  say  Mass  at  Killyclogher  on  28th  April,  and,  of  course,  I 
did  not  address  the  people  on  that  occasion.  The  statement 
is  simply  a  lie.”  [No.  VI  ] 

Rev.  P.  Murphy,  C.  0.  Killenena,  C alter,  Co.  Clare, 
writing  in  the  “Independent”  of  Wednesday,  says: — 

I  deny  having  spoken  the  paragraph  attributed  to  me  by 
Lord  Curzon  .  .  .  The  style  of  it,  the  whole  tenor  of  it 

are  worthy  of  those  clumsy  prejudiced  reporters  of  the  British 
Cabinet  whose  concoctions  sent  Thomas  Aghas  (Ashe)  to  the 
dungeon  of  his  doom.  [No.  VIT,] 
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Father  Murphy  is  the  fifth  priest  (out  of  eight  impugned) 
to  give  Ourzon  the  1m  in  the  teeth. 

QUESTION'S  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Government  at  once  beat  a  retreat,  executing  a  strategical 
movement  to  the  rear  and  to  a  position  not  previously  pre¬ 
pared.  Lord  (  ,'urzon  was  “  let  over  the  bridge.”  His 
falsehoods  were  jettisoned.  One  of  the  Irish  law  officers,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Samuels,  questioned  in  Parliament,  replied  (to  Mr. 
King)  :  — 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  made  a  statement  attribut¬ 
ing  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland  a  threat  that  persons  who  <  beyed 
the  law  in  relation  to  compulsory  service  in  Ireland  would  be 
liable  to  eternal  damnation — a  statement  of  a  different 
character  to  that  which  he  presumed  Mr.  King  referred  to, 
made  regarding  persons  who  assisted  in  enforcing  the  law  as 
to  conscription. 

As  to  Mr.  King’s  query  if  clergymen  would  be  prosecuted 
for  such  statements,  he  refused  to  make  any  statement. 

Mr.  Samuels  told  Mr.  Archdale  that  he  had  seen  Lord 
Curzon’s  letter,  which  spoke  for  itself.  As  to  the  words 
“eternal  damnation”  Mr.  King  had  misrepresented  their 
collocation. 

Mr.  Samuels  may  twist  and  turn  and  quibble  about  colloca¬ 
tion  to  the  best  of  his  little  ability,  but  Curzon’s  words  are  on 
record  and  they  arc  undented.  He  wrote  : — 

‘‘The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  advised  their 
Hocks  under  penalties  of  eternal  damnation  to  resist  conscrip¬ 
tion.” —  Glasgow  Observer,  July  6th. 

Our  Comment: 

It  will  be  seen  that  (1)  None  of  the  utterances  are 
attributed  to  bishops,  but  all  to  county  curates.  (2) 
The  alleged  speeches  deal  not  with  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  resist  conscription,  as  Lord  Curzon  is  reported 
to  have  said,  but  with  the  duty  of  Catholic  policemen 


rather  to  resign  their  posts  than  to  execute  the  law  by 
force  against  their  fellow-(  Catholics.  (3)  They  con¬ 
tain  several  absurdities  which  no  Catholic  priest  know¬ 
ing  his  theology  could  utter.  (4)  Five  out  of  the 
eight  accusations  have  met  with  an  emphatic  public 
denial  by  each  priest  accused.  (5)  The  other  three 
(Nos.  3,  4,  and  5)  mat/  have  been  denied,  or  may  be 
true  or  false  ;  but  in  any  case  they  are  quite  mild. 
They  merely  say  that  any  Irishman  (e.  g.  a  policeman) 
who  tried  to  enforce  conscription  would  be  a  traitor 
against  his  country  (  No.  3  )  :  would  sin  against  the 
law  of  God  (No.  3 )  or  would  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin 
(No.  5)  or  would  be  a  renegade  to  his  faith  (No.  4). 
This  last  is  a  false  and  irrelevant  statement  which  no 
priest  would  be  likely  to  make.  The  others,  though 
exaggerations,  might  possibly  he  said  by  a  fervent 
Irishman  Under  the  circumstances.  (G)  When  the 
thing  is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  Lord  Curzon  stands  con¬ 
victed  of  having  made  a  public  statement  which  is 
horribly  damaging  and  yet  substantially  untrue  ;  and 
the  shuffling  in  parliament  makes  the  matter  worse. 
The  whole  thing  reads  like  a  page  of  Fronde  ! 

We  do  not  endorse  all  the  abuse  which  was  heaped  on 
Lord  Curzon’s  head — which  we  have  almost  entirely 
omitted.  His  statement  rested  on  the  official  reports 
sent  in  to  him  ;  and  he  did  not  make  allowance  for  the 
tendency  among  subordinates  to  “work  up”  cases  for 
political  ends  without  scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth. 
Knowing  that  the  evidence  referred  not  to  bishops 
but  to  country  curates,  Lord  Curzon,  when  he  said 
“■clergy  "  could  not  have  meant  to  include  bishops.  In 
act  according  to  English  usage  “  clergy "  does  not 
generally  include  bishops.  It  usually  means  the  rank 
and  file  of  clergymen  ;  and  if  bishops  are  meant  to  be 
included,  the  standard  phrase  “  bishops  and  clergy  ”  is 
used.  In  lik»‘  manner  if  one  said  “  the  German  troops 


were  demoralised  we  mi  a  Jit  include  the  officers,  but 
more  probably  would  mean  only  the  men.  Then  again, 
a  general  statement  about  the  clergy  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  mean  all  of  them  or  even  the  majority  of  them.  If 
some  of  them  have  done  the  thing  in  question,  the 
allegation  is  true.  These  considerations  reduce  Lord 
Curzon’s  fault  from  calumny  ”  to  a  combination  of 
credulity  and  vague  generalisation.  If  he  had  said  “  it 
is  reported  that  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  etc., 
he  would  have  spoken  exactly  according  to  his  evidence; 
and  the  only  remaining  question  would  be  :  What  is 
left  of  the  evidence  when  the  denials  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  ?  Something  certainly  does  remain,  for  the  denials 
do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  charges.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  strong  things  were  said  ;  but  they  were 
twisted  and  exaggerated  to  an  absurd  extent.  Lord 
Curzon  believed  implicitly  what  he  read,  and  said  a 
thing  which,  when  investigated,  dwindles  down  to  the 
ridicuhis  mas. 


HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  IT. 

The  question  which  occurs  to  one  in  this  connection 
is  :  How  is  it  possible  that  a  level-headed  man  like 
Lord  Curzon  could  believe  stories  which  are  so  improb¬ 
able  in  themselves  ?  The  answer  is  always  the  same.  It 
is  due  to  the  incubus  of  the  anti-popery  bogey  which 
presses  on  the  Protestant  mind,  and  deprives  it  of  its- 
normal  judiciousness  as  soon  as  Catholic  affairs  are 
concerned.  The  Protestant  tradition  about  Ireland: 
is  that  the  Irish  are  a  barbarous,  almost  savage  race, 
sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and  besotted  with 
superstition  ;  grovelling  in  an  abyss  of  degradation 
almost  as  low  as  that  of  the  fetish-worshippers  of 
Guinea  ;  dazed  with  religious  dogmatism  and  mummery  ; 
imposed  upon  bv  an  almost  equally  ignorant  but  far 
more  crafty  priesthood,  who  play  on  the  credulity  of 
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their  flocks  without  mercy  or  scruple  for  their  own 
wealth  and  aggrandisement,  by  promises  of  heavenly 
reward  for  submission  to  the  word  of  the  priest,  and 
by  curses,  excommunications  and  threats  of  eternal 
damnation  whenever  they  show  any  disposition  to  think 
or  act  for  themselves. 

No  Protestant,  of  course,  would  dream  of  applying 
this  description  to  any  Irishman  or  body  of  Irishmen 
whom  he  meets  with  outside  Ireland.  But  this  is  at 
least  the  English  Protestant  tradition  which  has  been 
associated  with  Ireland  in  the  past ;  and  it  lingers  on 
still  amongst  all  except  those  who  have  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  insularity,  and  gone  over  to  Ireland  to  see 
for  themselves,  or  at  least  read  up  the  subject  from 
the  Irish  standpoint.  Lord  Curzon,  no  doubt,  if  asked 
beforehand,  would  never  have  thought  of  the  Irish 
clergy  in  the  terms  above  described.  But  on  receiving 
from  Ireland  a  number  of  reports,  such  as  those  quoted 
above,  the  old  traditional  anti-Irish  instinct  seem  to 
have  revived  and  overmastered  him,  so  that  he  ended 
in  making  a  dismal  fool  of  himself. 

This  being  so  with  a  magnate  of  Lord  Curzon’s 
calibre,  what  else  could  one  expect  from  our  friend 
at  the  Times  of  India  office,  but  that  he  should  follow 
so  noble  a  lead  and  fall  ignominiously  into  the  same 
trap  ? 


PART  V. 

THE  BOMBAY  CONTROVERSY. 

YW  now  pass  under  review  a  election  of  the  salient 
points  of  tin1  J  hues  controversy.  Beginning  with  the 
leading  article  of  June  29th  we  take  first  those  portions 
which  deal  with  the  current  event  of  the  anti-conscrip¬ 
tion  policy,  keeping  till  afterwards  those  which  are 
concerned  with  the  past  history  of  the  papacy. 

KTKKXAL  DAMNATION. 

the  7 hues  of  India  wrote  : — 

"  It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  what  has  caused  the 
Home  (government  to  shelve  both  <  onscription  and  Home 
Hale  ■measures  for  Ireland  is  the  interference  of  the 
Homan  (  atho/ic  clergy  against  conscription.  'J'hey 
threatened  their  people,  we  are  told,  with  eternal  damna¬ 
tion  if  they  tli<l  not  resist  it." 

Comment : 

In  the  first  place  it  is  wrong  to  attribute  the  shelving 
of  the  Home  Rule  and  conscription  measures  to  “the 
interference  of  the  clergy  ”  as  if  that  were  the  only 
reason.  The  telegram  of  June  24th  assigns  another 
cause  as  well,  namely  the  discovery  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
conspiracy  on  May  18th.  But  at  the  back  of  these  two 
there  were  deeper  reasons.  The  Government  has  long- 
been  at  its  wit's  ends  how  to  settle  up  the  Home  Buie 
question,  solely  and  simply  because  of  the  Hint-faced 
opposition  of  the  Orange  party.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  insuperable  obstacle,  Home  Buie  would  have  be¬ 
come  law  long  ago.  With  good  grounds  they  feared 
armed  rebellion  from  the  t  arsonites  if  they  did  anything 
to  satisfy  the  Nationalists  ;  and  rather  than  face  that 
danger,  they  were  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  the 


Nationalists  into  rebellion  instead*.  And  why  this  differ¬ 
ence  ?  Because  the  Government  dare  not  for  its  life 
shoot  down  Ulster  rebels  :  while  with  a  facility  born  of 
centuries',  they  would  have,  no  difficulty  in  shooting- 
down  Nationalist  rebels.  That  is  the  story  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  Government  funks  Home  Rule,  and  is  only 
too  glad  to  find  any  excuse  for  shelving  it.  The 
Sinn  Fein  conspiracy  gave  them  such  an  excuse,  and 
the  Maynooth  manifesto  gave  them  another  ;  and  they 
made  an  easy  and  plausible  catspaw  of  both  events 
taken  together.  [S.ee  p.  5]. 

(2)  Lord  Curzon’s  charge  about  eternal  damnation, 
when  examined,  amounted  to  this  :  that  a  few  country 
curates  had  been  reported  to  him  as  making  certain 
speeches  to  such  an  effect.  Out  of  the  eight  instances 
alleged  five  were  expressly  denied,  wholly  or  in  part. 
Something  they  had  said  was  evidently  twisted  and 
exaggerated,  and  afforded  no  justification  for  Curzon’s 
damaging  generalisation.  The  Times  of  India  merely- 
reported  what  it  had  received,  but  must  have  learnt  by 
this  time  how  rash  it  is  to  make  hasty  comments  on 
such  scanty  data  of  information.  [See  p.  46]. 

EFFECTS  OF  THF.  MOVEMENT. 

The  Times  of  India  continued  : — 

“  The  anti-conscription  movement.''  says  Mr.  Short!, 
the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  a  strony  Home  Baler  himself 
“  produced'  a  recrudescence  of  drilling,  seditious  speaking, 
outrage  and  midnight  raids,  all  of  which  entirely  unfitted 
any  count  ry  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  of  its  domes¬ 
tic  questions .” 

Comment : 

A  copious  amount  of  information  shows  that  the 
bishops  policy  had  the  effect,  not  of  exciting  the  people 
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but  of  smoothing  them  down.  Even  Mr.  Short!  himself 
acknowledged  afterwards  that  lie  was  “  satisfied  of  two 
tilings  :  that  both  the  clergy  and  the  Nationalist  mem¬ 
bers  had  used  their  influence,  and  used  it  effectively,  to 
assist  m  keeping  the  peace  in  Ireland.”  [See  p.  17]. 

THE  KETTLE  AND  THE  FRYING-PAN. 

The  limes  of  India  : — 

“  The  Premier  declares  that  the  action  of  the  Roman 
(  atholic  (  Imrch  constitutes  a  ‘ challenge  to  imperial 
supreme;/  and  is  one  oj  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
( 'hurch  has  ever  made.  It'  has  altered ,  he  says ,  the  ichole 
temper  of  the  'assenting  Irish  Unionists.  Sir  hhhrard 
(  arson,  the  leader  oj  those  l  nionists,  brands  the  lengths 
to  whirl i  the  Roman  <  atholic  hierarch >/  went  as  such 
that  no  modern  civilised  community  ought  to  tolerate 
them. 

Comment: 

The  reference  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  most 
unfortunate.  What  about  the  kettle  calling  the  frying- 
pan  I  ifack  ?  Carson — the  organiser  of  an  army  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  to  inaugurate  civil  war  against  the 
British  Government  if  it  dared  to  pass  any  bill  of  Home 
Rule  in  which  the  Orange  Party  was  included — talking 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
went  as  “such  that  no  modern  civilised  community  ought 
to  tolerate  them."  Me  Hercnle  ! 

( 1 )  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  said  on  March 
lf»  til  : — 

“  When  tire  years  ago  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  was 
being  discussed  in  parliament,  Sir  E.  Carson  raised  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  revolt  and  organised  an  armed  rebellion  against  the 
application  of  the  Home  Rule  measure  to  Ulster.  This  he 
did,  not  secretly,  but  openly,  and  he  was  aided  by  prominent 
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IVt.P.’s.  He  proclaimed  that  lie  knew  lie  was  acting  illegally, 
and  defied  the  Government  to  suppress  or  punish  him.  At  the 
same  time  a  mutiny  was  threatened  in  certain  military  regi¬ 
ments  for  the  same  reason.  This  was  open  and  organised  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  BritishConstitution,  which,  for  brevity's  sake 
I  call  (without  meaning  offence)  by  the  name  of  Carsonism. 
What  was  done  to  this  instigator  of  armed,  organised  rebellion 
against  the  British  Constitution?  He  got  some  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  J  he  Irish  Volunteers, 
•sickened  and  disgusted  at  this  condonation  and  reward  of 
•Carsonism,  rose  up  in  rebellion  ;  not,  mind  you,  against  the 
British  Constitution,  but  against  Carsonism... 

“  That  action  of  the  Government  of  England  in  condoning 
•Carsonism  and  shooting  down  the  Irish  Volunteers  killed  the 
British  Constitution  in  Ireland.'’ 

(2)  From  the  Glasgow  Obserrer,  May  4th  : — 

“  Carson  visited  the  Kaiser  not  long  before  the  war  began 
•and  dined  with  the  head  of  the  Huns.  Carson’s  henchmen  in 
Ireland  made  no  bones  about  expressing  their  predilections 
for  Germany  and  their  contingent  hopes.  Here  are  two 
•typical  utterances  of  that  time  :  — 

‘  We  have  the  offer  of  aid  from  a  powerful  Continental 
monarch,  who,  if  Home  Rule  is  forced  on  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  is  prepared  to  send  an  army  sufficient  to  release 
England  of  any  further  trouble  in  Ireland  by  attaching  it  to 
his  dominions.’ — ‘  Irish  Churchman,’  Nov.  14,  11113. 

•  If  they  were  to  be  put  out  of  the  Union,  he  would 
’infinitely  prefer  to  change  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.’ — Major  Crawford,  who  had  charge  of  the  Larne 
.gun-running,  April  1912. 

“  Lest  these  pronouncements  be  deemed  mere  vapour,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Kaiser  had  an  emissary,  Von 
Kuhlmann,  in  Ulster,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  and 
that  it  was  on  the  reckoning  that  the  Carsonites  would  initi¬ 
ate  civil  war  in  Ireland  that  the  Kaiser  took  the  plunge  for 
war.  Carsonites  would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  references  to 
•Germany  and  Irish  disaffection.” 


(3)  From  the  Register,  July  27th  : — 

“  They  (the  Ulster  Unionists)  would  lie  justified  in  resist¬ 
ing  by  all  means  in  their  power,  including  force.  If  this- 
attempt  lie  made  under  present  conditions,  I  can  imagine 
no  length  of  resistance  to  which  Ulster  will  go  in  which  t 
shall  not  he  ready  to  support  them.” — Mr.  B.  Law,  M, 
P.  (now  Chancellor  of  Exchequer),  at  Blenheim,  July  27, 
1912. 

“He  wished  to  state,  for  the  encouragement  of  Ulster 
loyalists,  that  they  had  the  repeated  declarations  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  their  great  leader,  who  came  to  see  him  to  wish  him 
God-speed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  him  this  message  :  that  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  whole- 
Unionist  Party  in  the  present  circumstances,  whatever  steps- 
they  might  feel  compelled  to  take,  whether  they  were  consti¬ 
tutional,  or  whether  in  th^  long  run  they  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  they  had  the  whole  Unionist  Party,  under  his  leadership 
behind  them.”— Sir  E.  Carson,  at  Craigavon,  July  13.  1914-.. 

The  Correspondence  Columns. 

At  this  point  the  Times  harks  back  to  history,  and 
runs  out  a  number  of  instances  of  papal  interference  in 
the  past,  which  we  relegate  to  a  later  portion  of  this 
book.  We  now  cull  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
Times  which  was  incited  by  the  leader,  a  few  points 
worth  reproducing  or  commenting  on. 

VATICA N  PRO-G EKMAN1SM. 

(1)  The  controversy  opened  with  the  letter  of  W., 
July  2nd  : — 

“  It  is  most  difficult,  to  speak  of  the  matter  with  due 
restraint :  but  it  is  none  the  less  sober  truth  that  the  Vatican 
has  been,  since  the  war  began,  consistently  inimical  to  the- 
4  Entente’  and  more  especially  to  England.  \\ itness  the 
action  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  in  Australia,  in 
Canada  and  in  Spain.  The  only  reason  why  they  did  not 


‘  overtly  ’  behave  in  the  same  way  in  Italy  is  because  they 
dared  not.  Italian  laws  deal  very  drastically  with  priestly 
offenders. 

“  Our  whole  policy  towards  the  Roman  Church  must  be 
altered.  The  Vatican  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  toleration,  and  that  the  free  pursuit  of  its 
spiritual  activities  within  the  British  Empire  shall  be  condi¬ 
tional  on  its  abstention  from  political  intrigue.  Similar 
legislation  should  bind  other  churches  or  religious  bodies.” 

(2)  This  is  answered  by  Historicus  on  July  4th  : — 

“I  do  not  agree  with  your  correspondent  W.  that  the 
sympathies  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  whole  are  p ro¬ 
il  er  man.” 

“  I  cannot  iind  in  the  recent  utterances  of  Benedict  XV 
any  departure  from  impartiality  between  the  two  groups  of 
belligerents.  His  appeals  to  both  sides  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  are  strictly  consonant  with  the  character  of  his  Apotolic 
office  ;  and  personally  I  have  failed  to  discover  in  them  any 
adequate  evidence  for  regarding  him  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
either  Germany  or  Austria.”  “  I  dwell  on  these  considera¬ 
tions  because  I  think  they  negative  any  valid  justification  for 
attributing  to  Vaticanist  inspiration  what  you  rightly  regard 
as  the  malignant  attitude  of  the  Irish  Roman.  Catholic 
Episcopate.” 

(:V)  The  Letter  of  J.  C.,  July  5th,  is  so  redolent  of 
healthy  common-sense  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce  it  here  : — 

Sir, — If  W  ,  whose  letter  appears  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd 
instant,  would  cease  from  cursing  and  take  to  pondering 
things  instead,  he  would  bring  to  mind  certain  fundamental 
truths  which  might  tranquilisce  his  mind  and  alter  his  opinions 
for  the  better.  One  of  these  elementary  truths  is  that  what  is 
allowable  by  the  standard  of  public  opinion  to  the  Protestant 
ought  to  be  equally  allowable  to  the  Catholic;  that  what  a 
Protestant  may  do  and  not  offend,  a  Catholic  may  also  do  and 
be  held  blameless  for  doing  it.  He  will  perceive  that  when  a 


man  becomes  a  priest  lie  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  lie  may 
even  perceive  that  in  the  process  of  training  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  the  man  becomes,  in  all  essential  things,  more  of  the 
man  God  meant  him  to  be  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
become.  Anyway,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man,  or  a  friend, 
or  a  neighbour,  or  a  citizen  or  a  patriot. 

Ihe  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  have  taken  their  stand 
against  the  imposition  of  conscription  on  their  people,  not 
because  they  and  their  people  are  Catholics,  but  because  they 
are  Irishmen  and  love  their  country,  and  because  the  people 
look  to  them  for  help  and  counsel.  Religion  is  an  accidental 
factor  in  the  problem.  It  has  been  dragged  into  the  question 
not  by  the  Catholics,  but  by  those  who  are  too  ready  to  make 
it  the  occasion  of  unjust  dealing  with  the  people. 

The  Catholic  clergy,  considered  as  men,  have  every  right 
to  choose  each  man  his  political  creed,  and  to  give  expression 
by  all  legitimate  means  and  in  all  seemly  ways  to  their 
political  sentiments.  It  is  not  they  who  interfere  in  politics, 
it  is  politics  that  interferes  with  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty. 

I  am  stxre  they  would  not  so  strongly  oppose  conscription 
if  they  were  not  convinced  that  its  imposition  would  prove  to 
be  a  great  evil.  Possibly  they  are  convinced  also  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
What  they  seem  to  dread  is  not  so  much  the  measure  itself  as 
the  manner  of  its  working  in  Ireland.  One  need  not  go  far 
into  Irish  history  to  see  how  often  in  the  past  Ireland  has 
been  shamelessly  exploited  in  the  interests  of  the  English¬ 
man.  Round  up  all  slackers  ir.  rich  England,  who  have 
under  one  pretext  or  another  escaped  the  conscription  or 
wriggled  out  of  it,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  draw  from 
poor  Ireland  more  than  the  number  of  men  who  willingly 
enlist. 

(4)  The  letter  of  Civis  JJritannieus  Sum  on  July  4tli 
was  not  contributed  to  the  Times  of  India  but  to  the 
London  Times.  While  freely  granting  to  any  Catholic 
he  liberty  to  disagree  strongly  with  the  policy  of  tin* 


Irish  bishops,  we  must  emphasise  the  gratuitousness  of 
his  saying  that  “it  is  difficult  to  be  loyal  subject  of  the 
King  and  at  the  same  time  a  Homan  Catholic.”  The 
sequel  of  his  letter  shows  that  in  spite  of  his  Stonyhurst 
and  Oratory  education  lie  is  drifting,  or  has  drifted 
from  his  religion.  This  may  account  for  his  uttering  sc 
disparaging  a  sentiment  against  the  ( 'hurch,  with  which 
his  own  spirit  has  got  out-of-joint. 

(5)  This  letter,  was  answered  by  Old  Stony  hvrst 
Boy  on  duly  (!th  : — 

Sir, —  In  your  issue  yesterday,  there  appeared  a  letter  from 
one  who  calls  himself  a  Stonyhurst  and  Edgbaston  boy, 
and  who  tells  us  that  he  finds  much  difficulty  in  being  at  the 
game  time  a  good  Roman  Catholic  and  a  good  subject  of 
the  King.  I,  too,  am  an  old  Stonyhurst  boy,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it ;  for  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  I  learnt  at  Stonyhurst  it  was  loyalty  to  my 
King.  Nor,  I  think,  am  l  alone  in  learning  that  lesson, 
as  the  following  statistics  will  show.  They  are  taken  from 
the  College  Magazine  of  February  :  later  statistics  I, have  not 
got.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Stonyhurst  lias  only  recently 
reached  the  number  of  40o  in  its  roll. 


STONVHTRST  BOVS. 
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The  General  who  first  brought  the  New  Zealand  troops  to 
England  was  a  Stonyhurst  boy:  he  has  since  fallen.  General 
Bulfin,  in  Palestine,  is  a  Stonyhurst  boy.  General  Gallwey, 
at  one  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  is  a  Stonyhurst  boy.  A  Stonyhurst  boy,  I 
believe,  won  the  first  V.  C.  of  the  war:  a  Stonyhurst  boy, 


I  think,  brought  down  the  first  Zeppelin  in  England.  If 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  winning  of  honours  are  any 
test  of  loyalty,  then  I  claim  that  Stonyhurst  has  turned  out 
a  generation  second  to  none  in  the  British  Empire.  Yet 
these  boys  are  at  the  same  time  good  Catholics,  and  find  nc 
conflict  whatsoever — indeed,  quite  the  opposite — between 
loyalty  to  their  King  and  loyalty  to  their  faith. 

I  will  go  further.  If  Catholics  cannot  be  good  subjects, 
then  why  is  it  that  the  War  Office  seems  ever  to  demand 
more  and  more  Catholic  chaplains  for  the  front  ?  If  Catho¬ 
lics  cannot  be  good  subjects,  how  is  it  that  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  front  are  preponderatingly  Catholic  ?  If 
Catholics  cannot  be  good  Allies,  then  what  of  Focli,  and 
Castelnau,  and  Pau,  and  Guinemer  ?  If  Catholics  cannot  be 
good  Allies  then  what  of  Albert  of  Belgium  ? 

‘‘By  their  fruits  ye  shall-  know  them,”  said  Christ,  Our 
Lord.  Let  us  not  talk  too  much  of  what  must  be,  but  of 
what  is.  You  yourself,  sir,  have  no  doubt  met  English 
Catholics  in  your  acquaintance;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  met 
boys  from  Edgbaston  or  Stonyhurst.  Have  you  ever  met 
one  who  was  wanting  in  loyalty  ?  If  not,  perhaps  you  will 
at  least  do  us  the  favour  not  to  allow  us  to  be  publicly  and 
unjustly  insulted.  At  least  you  will  give  no  countenance  to 
such  itionstrous  charges  as  that  “  wherever  one  turns  in  this 
Empire  of  ours  one  finds  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  aiding 
and  abetting  the  King’s  enemies.”  From  whomsoever  it 
comes  it  is  a  black  lie. 

CARDINAL  GASPARRl’s  DENIAL. 

(b)  In  connection  with  this,  a  correspondent  sent 
in  to  the  Times  of  India  the  following  contribution 
on  July  1 1th  : — 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Times  last 
Saturday  : — “  We  have  received  from  Cardinal  Bourne 
a  telegram  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  contradicting  the  statement  imputed  to  him 
by  ‘  Civis  Britannicus  Sum  ’  in  his  letter  published  in 
the  Times  of  April  24,  that,  ‘  While  there  should  be 
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legitimate  thanksgiving  that  the  Holy  City  has  been 
rescued  from  the  infidel,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  that 
rescue  should  have  been  accomplished  by  a  Power  not  of 
the  true  faith.’  After  quoting  this  statement,  Cardinal 
Gasparri  says  : — “  I  most  emphatically  deny  having  ever 
said  such  words  or  similar  on  any  occasion,  and  protest¬ 
ed  against  such  assumption. 

Nearly  a  week  has  passed  since  this  disclaimer 
appeared,  and  so  far  Givis  Britannicus  Sum  ’’  has 
failed  to  apologize.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
well  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  : — 

The  Vatican, 

May  2,  1018. 

Secretariate  of  State  of  His  Holiness. 

Most  Eminent  and  Beverend  Lord, — 

I  desire  to  follow  up  my  telegram  of  protest,  and  to 
confirm  it.  Never  have  I  uttered  the  words  which  have 
been  attributed  to  me,  or  any  resembling  them,  and  I 
challenge  the  author  of  the  letter  published  in  the 
Times  to  produce  even  a  shadow  of  proof  of  his 
calumny. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  say  in  completion  of  my  protest 
that  not  only  have  I  never  uttered  the  words  attributed 
to  me,  but  on  several  occasions,  I  have  stated  that 
England,  preferably  to  any  other  Power,  would  inspire 
absolute  confidence  by  her  perfect  impartiality,  her 
entire  respect  for  vested  rights,  and  her  zeal  for  progress 
in  the  Holy  Places. 

I  remain,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  with  distinguished 
consideration. 

(Sd. )  P.  Cardinal  Gasparri. 

THE  INFALLIBILITY-  QUESTION. 

(7)  A.  Grenville  Bullocke  on  July  8th  wrote  at 
length  to  show  that  “  the  Pope  will  not,  and  dare  not, 
descend  from  a  generic  condemnation  of  the  war  to 


anything  that  approaches  a  condemnation  of  this  or  that 
belligerent ;  nor  even  declare  himself  as  favourable  to 
either  side.”  And  the  ultimate  reason  given  is  because 
the  Pope  “  is  hampered  with  the  uncredible  and  pre¬ 
posterous  claim  to  infallibility.”  He  continues  : — 

“  That  then  is  why  His  Holiness  stands  apart  from,  and 
extraneous  to,  the  European  conflict.  He  must  wait  till, 
tired  of  war,  the  nations  lay  down  their  arms  and  appeal  to 
the  supreme  spiritual  judge  for  his  infallible,  decision.  He 
will  only  speak  when  his  authority  is  recognised,  and  when 
men  are  prepared  to  submit  themselves  to  it  without  question 
or  doubt. 

“  Meanwhile  anything  may  go  unrebuked.  The  voice  of 
God  must  not  be  heard  in  the  defence  of  the  right,  or  in 
condemnation  of  the  wrong  because  this  might  conflict  with 
the  recognised  policy  of  the  Roman  See.  One  may  admire- 
the  shrewdness  of  the  politician,  while  one  is  aghast  at  the 
impotence  of  the  prophet.  The  causes  of  right  and  wrong 
are  made  subservient  to  an  ambition;  and  Belgium  wounded 
and  bleeding  may  cry  through  the  mouth  of  a  Mercier  to 
the  head  of  their  communion  for  countenance  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  support  against  the  common  enemy  of  truth  and 
civilisation,  and  may  cry  in  vain.  Surely  these  facts  form 
the  general  explanation  of  the  perplexing  silence,  and  almost 
more  perplexing  utterances  from  the  Vatican. 

What  value  can  the  average  man  attach  to  such  a  Church, 
when  at  such  a  crisis,  the  voice  of  him  who  claims  to  be  the 
supreme  and  infallible  teacher,  is  either  silent,  of  else  speaks 
only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  avoid  any 
honest  and  definite  declaration  ? 

Comment : 

Here  we  find  the  blunder  usual  among  Protestants,. 
o£  imagining  that  infallibility  is  something  which  it 
really  is  not.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  restricted 
to  definitions  of  faith  and  morals  as  contained  within  the 
orginal  deposit  of  revelation,  and  whatever  is  insepar- 


ably  involved  in  revelation.  In  points  of  morality  it 
would  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  assertion  of  abstract 
principles  ;  while  any  application  of  those  principles 
would  be  a  human  judgment — sound  and  reliable  no 
doubt,  and  practically  authoritative,  not  infallible. 
The  soundness  of  the  judgment  would  depend  on  the 
evidence  for  the  crime  condemned.  The  Pope  may  be 
•quite  satisfied  personally  of  the  culpability  of  certain 
actions  of  the  Germans.  But  if  he  is  to  speak  publicly 
as  a  judge,  he  must  proceed  according  to  the  manner  of 
a  judge,  citing  both  parties  as  it  were  before  him,  hearing 
the  defence  as  well  as  the  accusation,  and  basing  his 
verdict  on  proofs  formally  drawn  up.  The  Pope’s 
hesitation  to  make  such  pronouncements  may  seem 
to  some  to  a  spring  from  excessive  caution,  and 
may  even  suggest  to  suspicious  minds  the  idea  of 
pro-German  sympathies  ;  but  in  no  case  is  his  absten¬ 
tion  due  to  any  fear  of  compromising  his  infallibility — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  infallibility  is  not  concerned 
in  the  case. 

Secondly,  the  correspondent  seems  quite  ignorant  of 
the  degree  and  amount  of  the  Pope’s  condemnation  of 
certain  German  actions.  A  booklet  entitled  “  The 
Pope  on  Peace  and  War  ”  published  by  the  English 
<  ;.  T.  S.  would  be  an  oyeopener  to  the  whole  of  the 
non-Catholic  world — if  they  would  read  it,  which 
probably  they  never  would. 

AN  UNFAIR  IMPUTATION. 

(fi)  historicus  on  July  17th  took  upon  himself  to 
challenge  the  hierarchy  of  India,  or  some  official  repre- 
jentative  of  the  same,  to  come  forward  and  denounce 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Bishops.  And  since  no  such 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  has  taken  the  slightest  notice 
of  his  invitation,  he  infers  that  “  those  who  are  not  with 
us  are  against  us.” 


Comment : — 

On  this  'The  Examiner  commented  as  follows,: — - 

If  the  action  of  the  Irish  Bishops  were  taken  on  its 
own  merits  or  demerits,  any  ( Catholic  might  quite 
easily  and  freely  express  his  dissent  on  political 
grounds  and  those  of  loyalty.  But  -when  religion  and 
the  Vatican  are  drawn  in,  as  if  the  Church  as  such  were 
involved,  Catholics  naturally  get  their  backs  up  at  the 
unfairness  and  offensiveness  of  the  campaign.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  .religious  self-defence,  or  of  mutual 
warfare  and  no  quarter.  I  object,  myself,  quite  strongly 
against  anything  which  weakens  the  power  of  the  Allies, 
and  regret  most  deeply  the  actual  alienation  of  Irish 
feeling,  no  matter  what  might  he  said  about  its  causes 
and  reasons.  But  when  rampant  and  aggressive  adver¬ 
saries  of  our  Church  and  religion  try  to  bully  us  into 
taking  sides  against  the  bishops  and  condemning  them, 
and  say  that  unless  we  do  so  we  are  proved  (as  Cath¬ 
olics)  to  be  traitors  to  the  Allied  cause — Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  sheer  self-respect  prevents  me  from  giving  way 
one  inch  to  such  importunities.  The  natural  attitude 
of  mind  created  by  this  anti-Catholic  aggression  is  : 
“If  you  are  going  on  in  this  way  you  will  get  nothing- 
out  of  us ;  not  a  word  of  concession — even  though 
otherwise,  if  you  behaved  yourselves  decently,  we 
might  be  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  concede  all  that 
is  asked  for.” 

Judging  from  the  cuttings  which  we  published  last 
week,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  key  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Catholics  in  Canada.  Not  that  the  -Catholics 
were  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  against 
conscription  itself  ;  but  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
conscription  were  at  the  polling-boots  bound  up  with 
anti-Catholicism.  Voting  on  one  side  was  identified 
with  Protestantism  as  well  as  with  loyalty ;  while  voting 
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on  the  other  side  was  identified  with  disloyalty  and 
treason,  and  at  the  same  time  with  Catholicism.  Every¬ 
body  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  see  that 
any  class  of  the  population  who  find  themselves  put 
with  their  back  to  the  wall  in  this  way,  will  fight  like 
grim  'death  against  their  enemies,  no  matter  what 
other  issues  may  be  involved.  The  fight  was  between 
Protestant  animosity  and  Catholic  self-respect,  and  not 
a  calm  question  of  conscription  versus  voluntary  service. 

Protestant  aggression  against  the  Church  is  always 
causing  this  sort  of  mischief,  alienating  the  sympathies 
and  feelings  of  Catholics,  because  a  given  political  cause 
is  identified  with  anti-Catholicism  or  anti-Vaticanism. 

POISONING  THE  WELLS. 

(9)  B.  C.  on  July  31st  protests  against  a  certain 
unfair  method  of  controversy  displayed  by  one  of  the 
correspondents  which  he  calls  “poisoning  the  wells  — - 

“  I  will  ask  your  readers  to  judge  who  are  the  perverters  of 
the  truth  in  the  three  following  main  points  relating  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  war,  on  which  this 
■controversy  in  your  paper  was  started. 

( 1 )  The  discussion  opened  by  a  charge  from  yourself 
against  the  Vatican  for  complicity  in  the  action  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  against  conscription.  It  is  a  charge  most  offensive 
to  Catholics.  It  has  not  only  not  been  proved,  but  we  have 
the  Irish  Bishops’  own  disclaimer  that  the  Vatican  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  may  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  Times  of  London,  who  had  originally  made  the  same 
accusation,  dropped  it  when  brought  to  task  by  Sir  Mark 
Bykes... 

(2)  The  Irish  Bishops  (Sic)  were  charged  with  having 
represented  to  their  flock  that  conscription  could  not  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  except  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  The 
only  authority  we  have  for  this  incredible  statement  is  Lord 
Curzon.  This  is  the  only  evidence  adduced.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  most 
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‘unlikely  to*  be  true  .  .  .  because  the  Church  does  not  teach 
this  doctrine,  and  consequently  the  Vatican  cannot  have 
countenanced  such  teaching. 

(3)  The  Pope  is  further  accused  in  this  controversy  of 
having  expressed  his  disappointment  and  disapproval  of 
Jerusalem  having  fallen  into  English  hands.  Not  only  has 
no  evidence  whatever  been  brought  to  support  this,  but  the 
correspondence  has  proved  it  to  be  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  instead  of  Catholics  being 
perverters  of  the  truth,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg. 

But,  sir,  what  can  be  the  object  of  this  incessant  display  of 
hatred  and  animosity  against  Catholics  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  this  old  bogey  of  No-Popery  ?  What  will  it  contri¬ 
bute  towards  winning  the  war  ?  Uo  fair-minded  Englishmen, 
scarcely  anyone  of  whom  has -not  a  near  relation  a  Catholic 
and  must  know  what  Catholics  are  like,  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  ?  If  not,  why  be  offensive 
over  that  which  is  dearest  to  them  ?  If  so,  then  let  them 
ponder  the  fact  that  whereas  the  number  of  Catholics 
belonging  to  the  Central  Powers  is  only  61,000,000,  we  are 
wedded  in  this  great  war  against  the  diabolical  machinations 
of  the  followers  of  Luther  with  128,000,000  Catholics 
belonging  to  the  Allied  nations.  Are  we  to  believe  that  this 
large  body,  most  of  them  of  the  type  bespattered  by 
“  Historicus,”  headed  by  their  Chief  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
whom  they  revere  and  obey  as  a  father  and  the  Vicegerent 
■of  Christ,  are  traitors  in  the  camp?  How  is  it  too  that  the 
•idols  of  this  war  such  as  Cardinal  Mercier,  Generals  Joffre, 
Foch,  Petain,  Nivelle,  Castelnau  and  many  others,  and  the 
more  recent  acquisition  to  the  Allied  cause,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  are  fervent  Catholics  and  humble  children  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  ? 

Sir,  we  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
belief,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  submission  which  are 
among  the  fundamental  rights  of  liberty.  These  liberties  are 
infringed  every  time  unfounded  and  offensive  attacks  are 
made  against  us  as  a  body,  or  against  the  head  of  our 
Institution. 
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PRIESTS  AND  PEOPLE  IN  IRELAND. 

(10)  A  Correspondent  signed  Canuck,  July  31st, 
made  reference  to  a  book  called  Priests  and  People  in 
Ireland  as  containing  a  “  carefully  reasoned  statement 
of  Ireland’s  poverty,  ignorance  and  disloyalty,”  due 
solely  and  simply  “  to  Home  ”  with  its  “  useless  church 
buildings,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  great  army — for 
the  most  part  useless — of  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  who 
have  sapped  the  lifeblood  of  the  people.” 

Comment : 

On  this  the  Editor  of  The  Examiner  remarked  : — 

Being  in  Ireland  when  this  book  was  published  I 
wrote  a  refutation  of  it  on  the  spot,  based  on  personal 
experience  and  the  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  surrounded.  This  refutation  still  subsists  as  one  of 
the  Examiner  Peprints  sold  at  one  anna  (postage  half 
an  anna  more). 

PAPAL  CONTROL. 

(11)  The  writer  “D”  on  July  10th  took  a  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  attitude.  He  does  not  suppose  the 
Vatican  ordered  the  Irish  bishops  to  oppose  conscription, 
but  merely  asks  “  ( Considering  that  the  ( Church  of  Rome 
is  one  of  the  best  disciplined  bodies  in  the  world,  why 
have  the  authorities  permitted  the  Roman  ( 'atholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  Canada  and  Australia."  etc. 

Comment: 

The  answer  is,  because  the  Vatican  does  not  interfere 
with  pure  politics,  or  dictate  political  policies  to  local 
hierarchies  in  matters  in  which  they  are  competent  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

Leo  XI IPs  policy  in  throwing  his  authority  on  the 
side  . of  the  French  Republic  was  quite  a  peculiar  case, 
of  long  standing,  which  showed  no  signs  of  settle¬ 
ment  by  time.  -  It  was  a  matter  of  taking  sides  between 
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two  conflicting  parties,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
calculated  to  benefit  ( liurch  and  State  alike.  On  the 
contrary  the  conscription  question  is  merely  an  incid¬ 
ental  contingency  in  the  purely  political  arena,  and 
over  a  particular  detail,  in  which  the  Pope  would  find 
no  ground  for  interference  on  either  side  ;  and  one  in 
which  his  interference  could  only  be  precipitate  and  out 
cf  place.  It  is  moreover  quite  certain  that  he  was- 
not  consulted  on  the  point. 

The  following,  though  directly  bearing  on  the  war,  can. 
be  taken  as  equally  applicable  to  any  question  in  which 
the  main  contention  is  political  and  not  religious,  and- 
where  moral  questions  are  only  indirectly  involved  : — 

Mgr.  Duchesne  lias  sent  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Misonne,  a 
Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Louvain,  in  which  he  replies  to  the 
criticisms  passed  against  the  Pope  for  his  alleged  silence  on 
questions  of  right  in  the  war.  Asked  by  the  Abbe  Misonne 
whether  there  was  any  historical  precedent  of  a  Pope  inter¬ 
vening  in  political  quarrels  unconnected  with  the  religious 
interests  with  which  he  is  charged,  Mgr.  Duchesne  replied  as- 
follows  : — 1  know  of  no  case  of  this  sort.  There  may  be 
one  which  has  escaped  my  notice.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  allege  against  the  present  Pope  the  action  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  set  forth  the  facts  which  in  their  opinion  establish 
a  real  difference  of  attitude.  The  Holy  See  was  neutral 
during  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  which  arose  out  of  different 
interpretations  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France.  If  other  cases,  analogous  cases,  are  produced,  in- 
which  no  religious  interest  was  concerned  and  in  which  the 
Pope  acted  as  a  judge,  we  will  examine  them.  But  for  the 
present  I  think  that  the  attackers  of  Benedict  XV  ought  to 
look  out  for  some  other  ground  than  this." — Tablet. 

AKCHBISHOP  PLUNKETT. 

(12)  In  another  letter  “D”  wrote  on  August  7th: — 

We  know  the  Irish  Bishops  have  approved  of  this  pro¬ 
paganda.  We  are  told  that  the  Vatican  is  not  behind  them. 


P 
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Now  in  1681  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Oliver  Plun¬ 
kett  was  executed  in  England  for  treason.  The  charges 
against  him  were:  1.  Treasonable  correspondence  with 
France.  2.  Training  men  for  rebellion.  3.  Arranging 
for  the  landing  of  a  hostile  army  in  Carlingford  Bay.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  charges,  though  sworn  to  by  their  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Priests,  were  false  and  that  his  execution 
was  unjust.  He  may  have  been  a  very  good  and  holy  man. 
Now  according  to  the  Spectator,  the  Vatican  has  chosen  this 
particular  time  of  war,  when  Ireland  is  seething  with  sedition, 
to  turn  him  into  a  Saint.  Why  ?  Did  the  seditionists  re- 
-quire  an  example,  something  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to 
their  movement?  Oliver  Plunkett,  martyr  or  rebel,  has  slept 
in  peace  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  his  name 
and  goodness  (or  sedition)  have  been  forgotten.  Why 
revive  interest  in  him  now  ?  As  he  has  waited  so  long,  could 
he  not  have  waited  another  live  or  six  years  for  canonization 
or  beatification  ?  Why  choose  this  time  for  honouring  the 
memory  of  a  man,  and  an  Irishman,  executed  by  the  British 
Government?  For  the  fact  of  this  action  of  the  Vatican  I 
cannot  vouch.  But  if  it  is  true,  then  I  submit  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  explain  it  except  as  an  attempt  to  stiffen 
the  Irish  resistance  to  the  British  Government. 

Comment : 

* 

This  is  a  delicious  instance,  of  Protestant  mentality, 
which,  when  papal  action  is  concerned,  is  always  seeing 
the  most  sinister  and  deeply  planned  designs  in  the 
most  obvious  coincidences.  A  plain  tale  of  the  facts 
blows  the  whole  contention  to  dust.  The  movement  for 
the  canonization  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  martyrs 
•dates  back  as  far  as  1886.  In  the  selected  list  of  264 
names  was  included  Archbishop  Plunkett,  the  last  of 
the  Tyburn  martyrs.  Such  causes  run  very  slowlv, 
-and  their  conclusion  may  arrive  any  time.  It  just 
happens  that  to  have  come  this  year.  The  results  were 
however  published  before  the  situation  in  Ireland  be- 


■came  acute,  and  has  no  more  connection  with  current 
events  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon. 

In  order  to  canonization  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
a  candidate  died  for  the  faith,  or  was  killed  out  of 
hatred  of  the  faith,  and  not  on  any  merely  civil  ground 
such  as  treason  or  other  morally  culpable  action.  The 
grounds  on  which  Archbishop  Plunkett  was  condemned 
are  given  in  the  following  statement  by  Dom  Ethelbert 
Horne  in  The  Tablet  : — 

Some  time -during  March  (1670),  Archbishop  Plunket 
landed  in  Ireland,  and  at  once  began  that  wonderful 
apostolate  which  ended  only  with  his  death.  .  .  .  The  factions, 
the  scandals,  and  the  schisms  which  disgraced  and  rent  his 
diocese  were  a  heavy  and  abiding  trial  ;  but  his  wonderful 
patience  and  tact,  together  with  the  synods  he  held,  at 
length  brought  about  a  thorough  reformation.  But  untiring 
efforts  such  as  his  for  the  complete  reform  of  his  diocese 
naturally  met  with  opposition.  He  was  unflinching  in  root¬ 
ing  out  evil,  cost  what  it  might,  and  this  fearlessness  and 
quiet  courage  in  doing  his  duty — Blessed  Oliver  Plunket’s 
great  trait — eventually  brought  about  his  death.  Two  of  the 
worst  characters  he  had  to  deal  with,  apostates  alike  from 
their  religious  vows  and  from  their  faith,  he  suspended  ;  and, 
after  giving  untold  trouble,  they  eventually  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  On  the  evidence  of  these 
false  witnesses  he  was  apprehended  towards  the  close  of 
December,  1679,  and  put  in  prison  in  Dublin.  Here  he  was 
kept  until  the  October  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
sent  over  to  England  for  his  trial.  This  did  not  begin  until 
June,  1681.  He  had  been  brought  up  first  on  May  3,  when 
five  weeks  were  granted  him  in  which  to  secure  his  witnesses. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  the  storms  at  sea  had  been  such  that 
it  was  impossible  for  his  messengers  to  get  to  Ireland  and 
back  in  the  time  ;  also  that  the  records  of  his  trial  in 
Dublin  were  denied  him — and,  as  he  had  most  ample  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  he  begged  for  ten  days  more,  so  that  his  wit- 
nesses  might  have  time  to  arrive.  This  was  denied  him,  and 
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the  trial  began  at  once.  The  Primate  was  accused  of  high 
treason  under  four  heads :  three  were  to  the  effect  that  he 
tried  to  bring  in  the  King’s  enemies  to  Ireland  and  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  depose  the  King,  etc.;  the  fourth,  that  he  tried 
“to  alter  to  the  superstition  of  the  Romish  Church,  .  .  .  the 
true  worship  of  God  by  law  established  within  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.’’  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  except  to  the  last  count, 
which  he  freely  admitted.  The  witnesses  against  him  were  j 
the  apostates  before  mentioned,  and  on  their  evidence  alone 
the  Martyr  was  brought  in  guilty. 

THE  PAPAL  DECREE. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree;  the  date  of 
which,  be  it  observed,  is  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  March  17thr 
a  month  before  the  Maynooth  manifesto  were  issued : — 

“  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  any  of  unprejudiced  mind 
and  sober  judgment  to  persuade  himself  that  the  fearful 
sentence  executed  on  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Oliver 
Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  on, 
the  first  of  duly,  1681,  attains  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
martyrdom.  Such  a  conclusion  is  fully  warranted  by  diligent 
and  unbiassed  examination  of  the  historical  facts  and  proofs 
carefully  collected  and  afterwards  digested  by  the  zealous  and 
industrious  Postulator  of  the  Cause. 

“  The  process  to  be  followed  was  briefly  as  follows: — First,, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrange  a  faithful  account  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  This  portion  may  be  called  the  material  of  the 
case.  In  the  next  place,  a  just  estimate  had  to  be  formed  of 
the  cause  of  martyrdom,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Venerable 
Servant  of  God  and  on  that  of  the  persecuting  tyrant.  It  is 
plain  that  this  part  of  the  work  was  of  main  importance,  for 
according  to  the  adage  handed  down  from  ancient  times  and 
repeated  from  age  to  age  by  theologians,  ‘  it  is  not  the  penal¬ 
ty  that  makes  the  martyr,  .but  the  cause.’ 

“  Now,  although  after  the  manner  and  example  of  the 
early  persecutions  of  the  Church,  the  enemies  of  the  Vener¬ 
able  Oliver  Plunket  accused  him  of  conspiracy  and  high 
treason  against  the  King  and  llealm,  nevertheless  the  proof 
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of  formal  martyrdom  required  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  and 
by  positive  law  suffered  no  loss  thereby.  Nay,  the  explosion 
of  the  calumnious  charges  brought  forward  only  placed  in 
clearer  evidence  the  truth  that  Venerable  Oliver  Plunket, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  nobly  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Catho- 
olic  faith,  for  the  assertion  of  the  divinely  given  primacy  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  for  the  defence  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

“  Such  being  the  case,  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  process  regarding  so 
notable  a  Cause  of  Beatification.  Amongst  those,  the  late 
Cardinal  Moran  holds  first  place.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  eminent  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  others,  the  Cause 
was  brought  before  the  Apostolic  See,  and,  having  passed 
•quickly  through  the  preliminary  stages,  attained  about  four 
years  ago  to  the  point  at  which  the  important  discussion 
•concerning  the  martyrdom  and  its  cause  and  the  miracles  and 
signs  available  to  support  it  could  be  entered  upon. 

“  Consequently,  on  the  14th  July,  1914,  the  ‘  Ante- 
Praeparatoria’  Congregation  assembled.  The  ‘Pxaeparatoria* 
followed  on  the  19th  of  June  last  year,  and  the  final  General 
Congregation  assembled  on  the  5th  of  February  of  this 
present  year  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Benedict 
XV.  In  this  last,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Vincen/.o 
Vannutelli,  Ponent  of  the  Cause,  the  question  was  proposed : 

4  Whether  certainty  has  been  attained  concerning  the  martyr¬ 
dom  and  cause  of  martyrdom,  and  concerning  the  miracles 
adduced.’  The  Cardinals  composing  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Rites  and  the  Consultors  voted  on  the  matter.  Their 
•judgment  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  Holy  Father 
deferred  his  own  supreme  judgment  until,  by  the  help  of 
fervent  and  united  prayer,  further  light  would  have  been 
received  from  God. 

“  When  his  Holiness  finally  decided  to  give  his  decision, 
the  present  day  was  chosen  to  make  it  public.  The  suit- 
'  ability  of  the  choice  is  evidfent,  as  it  coincides  with  the  Feast 
of  St.  Patrick,  called  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  whom  Pope  St. 
Celestine  sent  to  that  noble  nation,  and  such  abundant  fruit 
followed  the  labours  of  his  apostolic  mission  and  preaching 
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that  Ireland,  once  given  to  the  worship  of  idols,  soon  came 
to  be  fitly  called  the  4  Island  of  Saints’  (Benedict  XIV. 
Apostolic  Letter,  ‘Grave  et  Molestum,’  Aug.  15,  1741). 
Therefore,  after  the  solemn  oblation  of  Holy  Mass,  the  Holy 
Father  summoned  to  the  Vatican  Cardinals  Vico  (Pro-Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  Kites)  and  Vannutelli,  together  with 
Rev.  Father  Angelo  Mariani,  Promoter  of  the  Faith,  and 
the  undersigned  Secretary,  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
declared  that  the  martyrdom  and  cause  of  martyrdom  were  so- 
certified  that  further  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  Cause. 

“A.  Cardinal  Vico, 

“  Bishop  of  Porto  and  San  Rugina, 
Pro-Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Rites  ; 

“Alexander  Verde,  Sec.” 

This  Decree  was  read  before  His  Holiness  on  March  17th, 
before  the  discourses  of  the  Postulators  of  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  and  Ven.  Oliver  Plunket. 

A  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  A  DIFFERENCE. 

(13)  In  the  same  letter  of  August  7th  (the  last 
before  the  editorial  closure)  “  D  ”  writes  : — 

I  wish  to  assure  “  A  Catholic  ”  and  “  B.  C.  ”  that  there 
is  no  desire  to  attack  their  religion,  or  indeed,  their  church 
so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual  society.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
stating  that,  except  for  a  little  anti-clericalism  shown  by 
“Canuck”  the  dispute  has  centred  altogether  around  the 
political  activities  of  their  church.  “  B.  C.  ”  claims  freedom 
of  thought,  belief,  worship,  and  submission.  Englishmen 
would  agree  that  Roman  Catholics  are  entitled  to  the  liberty 
that  “  B.  C.”  claims.  His  church,  however,  has  pursued 
political  ends  in  the  past,  and  at  the  present  moment,  by 
laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Papal  States,  shows 
that  it  designs  to  wield  political  influence.  It  is  this  political  . 
attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  Further  nobody  accuses  Roman  Catholics  as  such 
of  lack  of  patriotism.  It  is  their  authorities  that  are  accused. 


not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body,  of  pro-German  tendencies. 
The  Vatican  is  accused  of  being  n.ow  as  in  the  past  in  favour 
of  autocracy  and  hostile  to  democracy.  The  Allies  have  all 
applauded  loudly  the  assertion  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  is- 
to  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  and  that  is  an  ideal 
which  is  profoundly  distasteful  to  the  Vatican  and  its  in¬ 
terests.  Therefore,  its  influence  has  been,  and  is  still,  exerted 
wherever-  possible  in  an  anti-Entente  direction. 

I  am  extremely  sorry,  if  assertions  such  as,  these  are 
unpleasing  to  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  be.  They  do  not  attack  the  doctrinal  or 
spiritual  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  are  they  in 
any  way  derogatory  to  the  purely  spiritual  claim  of  the  Pope 
to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ.*  Roman  Catholics  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  readily  that  in  the  past  there  have  been  evil  Popes. 
Why  should  they  not  acknowledge  that  to-day  the  political 
influence  of  the  Papacy  is  being  wrongly  exercised  ?  Of  the 
two  admissions  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  more  cala¬ 
mitous;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  in  no  way  affects  such  a 
question  as  that  of  Papal  Infallibility.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  why  Roman  Catholics  should  be  so  ready  to' 
construe  an  attack  upon  the  men  who  influence  the  political 
activities  of  their  Church  into  an  attack  upon  their  religion. 
This,  most  emphatically,  it  is  not. 

Comment : 

Throughout  the  controversy  we  were  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  correspondent 
“  I),”  and  recognise  here  a  point  put  forward  in  the- 
fullest  good  faith,  and  deserving  an  answer.  What  “  1)  ” 
urges  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  not  the  Catholic 
religion  that  is  directly  attacked  :  but  it  is  indirectly 
attacked  in  several  ways.  Underlying  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  idea,  stamped  on  the  Protestant  mind,  that 
“  Catholics  cannot  be  good  citizens  :  ’  or  put  more 
mildly,  that  Catholics  often  are  not  good  citizens  ;  and 
that  there  is  something  lurking  in  their  religion  that 
incites  them  to  become  had  citizens.  This  “something  '  is- 


assumed  to  be  the  political  ambitions  of  the  Vatican, 
which  sometimes  tell  against  a  certain  country,  and 
therefore  seduce  the  Catholics  of  that  country  to  dis¬ 
loyal  attitudes  of  mind  and  action.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Pope  is  assumed  to  be  pro-German  and  anti- Ally, 
and  therefore  anti-English — Ergo.  That,  I  emphasise, 
is  a  very  damaging  charge  ;  first  against  the  Papacy 
for  its  alleged  meddling  and  intrigue  in  politics;  and 
■secondly,  against  the  Catholic  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
ais  rendering  them  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  Vatican 
into  disloyalty  to  their  own  country.  Now  if  it  were 
true  that  the  Vatican  is  addicted  to  the  kind  of  political 
intrigues  alleged,  and  that  in  ‘this  case  those  intrigues 
really  ran  in  pro-German  and  anti-Ally  lines  ;  if  it  were 
true  in  consequence  that  British  Catholics  were  thereby 
-drawn  from  their  proper  allegiance  to  their  country — In 
that  case  Catholics  might  not  like  the  fact  to  be  exposed 
in  public  ;  but  being  true,  they  would  either  have  to 
reform  themselves  and  throw  off  Vatican  influences, 
or  else  submit  to  the  castigation  and  merely  grin  and 
bear  it.  But  what  Catholics  precisely  complain  of  is 
that  the  allegation  is  entirely  untrue  root  and  branch. 
And  just  because  it  is  untrue,  they  resent  the  imputation 
and  consider  it  altogether  unjust  to  find  it  placarded  in 
the  papers  against  them.  The  indictment  is  a  serious 
■one  :  directly  against  their  politics,  but  indirectly 
against  their  religion  which  is  |  alleged  to  pervert  then- 
politics.  Therefore  they  are  quite  right  in  regarding 
such  a  campaign  as  that  of  the  Times  in  J une-August 
■  1918,  as  an  offensive  and  injurious  attack  on  their 
religion,  and  on  much  that  their  religions  makes  them 
liold  dear.  To  prove  fully  the  Catholic  contention 
would  require  a  book  by  itself.  But  the  following- 
assertions  will  make  our  position  clear  : — 

(1)  The  Vatican,  both  in  profession  and  practice,  is 
neutral  as  regards  the  political  question  of  the  war. 
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(2)  The  Pope  has  done  his  level  best  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  short  of  that  to  mitigate  its  horrors. 
He  has  asserted  the  sound  principles  of  individual  and 
international  justice,  and  has  stigmatised  certain  actions 
as  unjust  and  immoral,  leaving  the  whole  world  to  see 
where  the  cap  fits. 

(3)  What  the  popes  have  done  in  this  way  is  well 
known  to  Catholics,  for  their  own  papers  are  full  of  it. 
But  the  matter  is  sedulously  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the 
non-Catholic  public  by  the  secular  papers ;  which,  while 
gloating  over  everything  that  is  telegraphed  or  written 
against  the  papacy,  preserve  habitual  silence  regarding 
everything  that  transpires  in  its  favour.  Hence  the 
non-Catholic  public  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
their  invincible  ignorance.  But  this  only  makes  the 
Catholic  grievance  the  greater  against  the  secular  press  ; 
for  it  displays  what  one  may  call  an  informed  conspiracy 
of  silence  against  the  truth  whenever  it  tells  in  favour 
of  the  Pope. 

(4)  The  various  charges  brought  against  the  pope, 
bishops,  clergy  or  Catholic  laity,  are  proved  time  after 
time  to  be  baseless  ;  and  yet  this  refutation  is 
never  taken  up  by  the  secular  press.  It  is  rare  to  come 
across  any  editor  with  the  honesty  and  fairness  to 
acknowledge  the  refutation  with  the  same  straightfor¬ 
wardness  with  which  the  accusation  was  made,  or  any 
endeavour  to  undo  the  mischief  which  the  original 
accusation  has  done.  This  is  certainly  not  a  sign  of 
good  faith.  “  Convince  a  man  against  his  will  ;  he’s  of 
the  same  opinion  still.”  The  false  accuser  may  be  cor¬ 
nered,  but  he  is  not  converted.  He  may  not  be  able,  to 
maintain  his  contention  in  this  case,  but  the  inherited  pre¬ 
judice  of  centuries  is  too  strong  for  him.  “  Rome  must 
be  what  we  and  our  forefathers  have  always  believed  it 
to  be.  The  indictment  accumulated  through  the  ages 
still  stands,  and  so  it  makes  no  difference  whether  in  this 


particular  incident  it  happens  to  fail.'’  Hence  refuge 
is  taken  in  the  anti-papal  tradition  as  a  whole,  and 
Ike  acknowledgment  of  not  guilty  is  shirked.  When 
we  see  the  Times  of  India  publicly  acknowledging  in  a 
leading  article  that  “the  Vatican  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  Irish  bishops;  that  the  Catholic  religion 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  it  was  a  policy  based  on 
common  grounds  of  natural  ethics  and  economics  and 
•civics  only;  that  the  action  of  the  bishops  had  for  its 
object  not  to  excite  but  to  quieten  down  the  agitated 
people,  and  to  substitute  moderate  for  extreme  leader¬ 
ship;  that  the  policy  adopted  had  actually  the  effect 
intended;  and  that  in  short,  it  is  our  duty  in  honesty  and 
fairness  to  withdraw  out  original  accusation  in  all  its 
substantial  points” — then  we  shall  begin  to  discern  hopes 
for  the  Times  of  India — but  not  until  ! 


PART  VI. 

THE  PAPACY  IN  HISTORY, 
i.  The  Contentions  of  “  The  Times.” 

The  T  imes  of  India  and  its  supporters  were  not  con¬ 
tent  to  attribute  the  Irish  anti-conscription  policy  to 
“  Vatican  intrigue  inspired  by  Berlin  ”  and  the  like. 
They  proceeded  to  confirm  their  interpretation  of  that 
current  event  by  raking  up  a  number  of  historical 
instances,  ranging  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  century, 
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the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  papacy -had 
always  shown  an  ungovernable  propensity  for  meddling 
in  political  matters  and  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
kings  and  princes?  so  that  the  action  of  the  Irish 
bishops  was  merely  the  latest  instance  of  a  long  series 
of  papal  malpractices  stretching  hack  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

Thus  in  its  leading  article  of  J  une  29th  the  Times  of 
India  continued  as  follows  : — 

'  “  The  Roman  clergy’s  latest  demonstration  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  curing  their  Church  from  interfering  in  politics  *  will 
#tir  feeling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ulster  against 
them  as  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  Papist  intrigues  pf 
King  James  II  got  him  driven  from  the  throne”... 

“  The  political  machinations  of  the  Roman  Church  have 
been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  bitterest  troubles  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Isles;  and  for  hundreds  of  years  British  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  had  to  guard  against  them.  William  I  had 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  the  Pope  on  behalf  both  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  independence  of  his  State 
more  than  850  years  ago.  Edward  1  had  to  enact  the 
Statutes  of  Praemunire  against  Papal  interference  in  a  later 
stage.  King  John  lost  his  crown  through  his  dallying, s  with 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  final  split  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  in  Henry  VIIl’s  reign  had  the  same  old 
cause  at  its  back.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  the  Pope’s 
attempt  to  establish  his  power  by  force  of  arms.  It  is 
pleasant  to  overlook  these  things  nowadays,  or  to  believe  that 
their  mainsprings  no  longer  work;  and  so  strongly  has  the 
spirit  of  toleration  worked  that  even  the  King’s  Coronation 
<1ath  was  modified  by  the  elimination  of  a  declaration  regard¬ 
ed  as  offensive  to  Rome.  The  Irish  clergy  have  shown  that 
Home  can  still  become  within  the  United  Kingdom  a 
“  challenge  to  Imperial  supremacy  ”  and  their  action  will  split 
in  twain  the  great  body  of  political  opinion  that  in  recent 
years  has  gathered  among  British  Protestant  Liberals  in 
favour  of  Irish  Home  Rule.” 
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We  proceed  to  take  these  various  instances  in  turn  as 
they  occurred  : — 


KING  JAMES  II. 

As  regards  “  the  papist  intrigues  of  King  James  II 
which  got  him  driven  from  the  throne,  ”  we  comment 
as  follows  : 

That  James  II  did  exercise  his  powers  against  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  and  that  he 
lost  his  throne  chiefly  for  this  reason,  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  we  repudiate  the  term  “  papist  intrigues,”  in 
the  sense  that  his  policy  was  inspired,  suggested, 
dictated,  or  even  encouraged  by  the  Vatican.  W.S. 
Lilly  writes  :  “Among  English  Catholics  most  men  of 
reputation  stood  aghast  at  the  King’s  reckless  violence. 
Few  approved '  it  but  converts  of  broken  fortune  and 
tarnished  reputation.  Rome  gave  no  countenance  to 
it.  ”  Macaulay  is  absolutely  warranted  in  writing: 
“  Every  letter^  which  went  from  the  Vatican  to  White¬ 
hall  recommended  patience,  moderation  and  respect 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  .  .  .  The  pope 
(he  observes  jn  another  page)  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
believe  that  a  nation  so  bold  and  stubborn  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  violent  and 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal  authority.  ” 

The  other  instances  carry  us  back  to  earlier  history. 
In  this  connection  we  have  to  remark  that  the  place 
occupied  by  the  Papacy  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  received  the  general  recognition  of  all 
historians,  not  merely  as  a  thing  which  naturally  arose 
out  of  his  position  in  Christendom,  but  also  because  he 
was  the  one.  power  which  could  face  the  barbarians  as 
they  broke  up  the  Roman  empire,  and  tame  and  civilise 
them  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  creed 
and  code.  This  position  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
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'whole  of  Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  and  the 
only  ground  for  dispute  arose  over  particular  questions, 
in  which  the  respective  claims  of  Church  and  State 
were  involved.  Into  this  subject  we  cannot  enter  fully. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  taking  the  examples 
given  one  by  one,  and  presenting  them  in  their  true 
historical  context.  A  short  note  has  been  added  in 
some  places  dealing  with  points  raised  by  the  corres¬ 
pondent  “  1)  '■  in  the  Times  of  July  4th. 

v  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROK. 

The  Times  of  India  : 

“  William  1  had  to  take  up  the  cudyels  aaainst  the 
Pope  on  behalf  both  of  the  <  '/lurch  of  England  and  of  the 
independence  of  his  State  more  than  S-50  years  ago. 

Comment : — 

Protestant  controversialists  do  not  usually  try  to 
make  a  case  against  the  Pope  out  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Catholic  writers  seem  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  him.  Thus  Thurston  writes: — “As  for 
William’s  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  seems  conscientiously 
to  have  carried  out  a  programme  of  wise  reform.  To 
the  Pope,  William  was  ever  careful  to  show  himself  a 
Considerate  and  respectful  son  ;  even  on  such  occasions 
as  when  he  firmly  resisted  the  claim  made  by  Gregory 
VII  to  feudal  homage.  On  the  other  hand  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  himself  commended  the  king  for  the  zeal  lie  had 
shown  in  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Church;  and  he 
was  content,  where  such  a  spirit  prevailed,  to  leave  the 
sovereign  practically  free  in  his  appointments  to  Eng¬ 
lish  bishoprics.  .  .  Altogether  Mr.  G.  Oman  does 
not  exaggerate  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘  the  typical  faults 
of  the  dark  ages,  pluralism,  sinlony,  lax  observance  of 
the  canons,  contented  ignorance,  world  lines's  in  every 
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aspect  were  all  too  prevalent  in  England'  ;  but  he  add* 
that  ‘by  the  Conqueror’.'  wise  policy  the  condition  of 
the  Church,  alike  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  zeal,  of 
hard  work,  and  of  learning  was  much  improved.’  " 

In  the  article  on  England  by  the  same  writer  further 
details  are  given.  He  writes:  '‘William  the  Con¬ 
queror  had  established  intimate  relations  with  the  Holy 
See.  He  came  to  England  armed  with  the  direct  au¬ 
thorisation  of  a  papal  bull  ;  and  his  expedition,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  earnest  men,  and  probably  his  own,  was 
identified  with  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Conqueror's  dealings  with  the 
English  church  were  worthy  of  a  great  mission. 
[Here  follow  details].  This  was  done  at  the  great 
council  of  Winchester  (Easter  1070  )  at  which  three 
papal  legates  were  present.  The  results  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  beneficial  to  the  Church.  With  regard  to  Rome,, 
the  Conqueror  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  Holy  See,  and  nothing  like  a  breach 
with  the  pope  ever  took  place  during  his  life-time  .  .  - 
When  in  1078  a  demand  was  made  through  the  Papal 
legate  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  Peter’s  pencer 
the  claim  was  admitted  and  the  contribution  duly  sent. 
Gregory,  however,  at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  called 
on  the  King  of  England  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom, 
regarding  the  payment  of  Romescot  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  vassalage,  as  in  some  other  cases,  e.  g.  that  of 
the  Normans  in  Apulia,  it  undoubtedly  was.  But  on 
this  point  William  s  answer  was  clear  :  ‘  One  claim 
(  Peter’s  pence  )  1  admit ',  he  wrote  :  ‘  the  other  I  do 
not  admit.  To  do  fealty  I  have  not  been  willing  in  the 
past,  nor  am  1  willing  now  ;  inasmuch  as  \  have  never- 
promised  it,  nor  do  I  discover  that  mv  predecessors  over¬ 
did  it  to  your  predecessors.'  Id  is  plain  that  this  lias- 
nothing  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  the  pope’s  spiritual 
upremacy  :  and  in  fact  the  king  says  in  the  conclud— 
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ing  sentence  of  his  letter  :  ‘  Pray  for  u,s,  and  for  the 
good  estate  of  our  realm  ;  for  we  have  always  loved 
your  predecessors,  and  desire  to  love  you  sincerely  and 
to  hear  you  obediently  before  all.’  As  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  by  an  impartial  authority  (Davis, 
England  tinder  Normans,  etc. )  Lanfranc’s  correspond¬ 
ence  and  career  prove  that  he  and  his  master  [William  I] 
conceded  important  powers  to  the  Pope  not  only  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  faith,  but  also  in  administra¬ 
tive  questions.” 

Note. — Vassalage  to  the  Holy  See  was  not  considered 
a  bondage  under  tyranny.  It  was  in  the  first  place  an 
expression  of  good-will  towards  the  Pope,  and  secondly 
it  secured  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Holy  See. 
It  was  somewhat  analogous  to  the  homage  paid  by  the 
Indian  chiefs  to  the  British  paramount  power,  carrying; 
with  it  the  claim  to  protection.  William’s  refusal  to 
do  homage  was  a  purely  business  act  which  caused  no 
rupture  with  Rome.  No  Catholic  finds  anything  to 
complain  of  therein.  It  is  only  Protestants  that  try 
to  make  a  score  out  of  it  against  the  Pope. 

EDWARD  i. 


The  Times  of  India  : 

“  Edward  I  had  to  enact  the  statutes  of  prcemunire- 
against  the  Papal  interferences  in  a  later  stage.” 

Comment : 

The  same  writer  handles  the  subject  thus  : — “  It  has 
been  claimed  that  these  acts  [Pro visors  and  Praemu- 
nire]  prove  that  the  English  Church  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  providing  power  in  the  Holy  See.  To  this 
we  may  reply :  (1)  that  like  all  the  other  English 
bishops,  even  Grosteste,  who  is  so  commonly  represent¬ 
ed  as  the  champion  of  resistance  to  papal  authority. 
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in  this  matter  fully  recognised  the  right  in  principle, 
though  he  protested  against  abuses  in  the  use  of  it  : 
(2)  that  the  legislation  at  least  professed  to  be  passed 
not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Rome,  but  as  a  remedy  to 
manifold  abuses  caused  by  Home-runners  ;  priests 
thronging  to  Rome  and  importuning  the  Holy  See  for 
benefices.  .  ;  (5)  that  the  kings  themselves  disregarded 
the  acts,  and  constantly  asked  the  popes  to  provide  for 
the  sees  ;  (6)  that  the  papal  provisions  were  more 
numerous  after  the  passing  of  the  acts  than  before.” 
Finally  Professor  Tout  is  quoted  as  saying :  “  The 

Papacy  was  so  essentially  interwoven  with  the  whole 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  few  figments  have  less 
historical  basis  than  the  notion  that  there  was  an  anti- 
papal  Anglican  church  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.”  In 
connection  with  a  dispute  with  Boniface  VIII  over  his 
bull  “  Clericis  laicos”  in  the  days  of  Edward  I, 
Thurston  remarks  that  “  the  occurrences  which  took 
place  tend  to  show  that  even  when  the  Pope  took  up  a 
position  which  was  too  extreme,  and  from  which  he  was 
forced  ultimately  to  retire,  the  English  Church  was  not 
less  but  more  loyal  to  the  Apostolic  See  than  other 
continental  nations.” 

Note  for  “  I)  ” — The  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  appoint 
to  bishoprics  throughout  the  Church  was  part  of  the 
canon  law  recognised  all  over  Christendom ;  local  ap¬ 
pointments  or  elections  being  subject  to  his  approval  or 
veto,  which  was  shown  by  granting  or  refusing  the 
pallium.  The  complaint  against  Rome  was  that  English 
sees  were  given  to  foreign  prelates.  The  Pope  often 
had  to  do  this,  because  the  local  clergy  were  not  always 
up  to  the  proper  standard.  The  abuse  came  in  when 
inferior  foreign  prelates  were  put  in,  or  when  they  were 
put  in  without  necessity.  Resistance  to  this'  latter 
abuse  was  quite  legitimate,  and  quite  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 
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KING  JOHN. 

The  Times  of  India  : 

“  King  John  lost  his  crown  through  his  dallyings  with 
the  Roman  Pontiff.” 

Comment : 

•  This  statement  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  truth.  In¬ 
stead  of  King  John  losing  his  crown  by  dallying  with 
the  Pope.  King  John  saved  his  crown  by  throwing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  man  who  ought  never  to  have 
had  a  crown  to  lose,  it  was  King  John.  His  lawless 
and  despotic  rule  was  enough  to  alienate  the  whole 
country.  It  had  the  effect  of  drawing  together  against 
him  all  men  of  light  and  leading,  till  the  King  had 
only  a  few  partizans  left.  The  interference  of  the  pope 
was  an  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  drown-trodden  people, 
no  less  praiseworthy  than  England’s  rally  in  defence  of 
Belgium.  It  was  the  pope  who  subdued  a  tyrant  whom 
his  own  subjects  were  unable  to  subdue.  John’s  surren¬ 
der  of  his  crown  did  not  originate  with  the  pope,  but 
with  John  himself  (Davis,  England  under  the  Normans ). 
More  properly  speaking  the  king  did  not  surrender  his 
crown  ;  he  merely  agreed  to  do  homage  to  the  pope  by 
“vassalage,”  and  thus  secured  his  protection.  The  only 
pity  was  that  he  got  off  too  easily,  for  the  event  proved 
that  his  later  action  towards  his  subjects  was  no  more 
straightforward  or  constitutional  than  before.  (  Thurs¬ 
ton,  Loc.  cit ). 

HENRY  VIII.  • 

The  Times  of  India  : 

•  “  The  final  split  between  the  churches  of  England  and 
of  Rome  in  Henry  VIITs  reign  had  the  same  old  cause 
at  its  bach.” 
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Comment : 

The  one  sole  and  simple  cause  of  the  split  referred  to- 
was  that  Henry,  after  having  married  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  fell  into  a  guilty  love  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  was  determined  to  marry  her  per  fas  et  nefas  ;  only 
he  tried  to  get  the  Pope  to  declare  his  former  marriage 
null  and  void  so  as  to  do  the  thing  as  decently  as 
possible.  A  number  of  corrupt  and  time-serving  eccle¬ 
siastics  took  up  the  king’s  cause  and  tried  to  work  up  a 
casuistical  case  in  favour  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage.' 
But  the  cause  was  a  rotten  one,  and  the  Pope  had  the 
courage  and  integrity  to  stick  to  Catholic  principles  at 
all  costs,  and  declare  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
impossible. 

Henry,  having  thus  to  choose  between  Anne  Boleyn 
and  the  Pope,  followed  the  track  of  his  lust,  threw  over 
the  Pope  and  dragged  the  whole  country  into  schism. 
The  papal  decision  was  given  in  1534  long  after  Henry 
had  married  Anne  Boleyn  without  authorisation.  The 
Act  of  Supremacy  by  which  Henry  rejected  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Pope  was  put  in  hand  at  once,  as  an  act  of 
retaliation  against  the  papal  sentence,  and  was  made 
law  the  next  year.  All  this  belongs  to  the  common¬ 
place  of  history,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  shame  of  the  Tudor  King. 

THE  ARMADA. 

The  Times  of  India  ; 

“  The  Spanish  A  rmada  was  the  Pope's  attempt  to  esfa- 
blish  his  power  by  force  of  arms.” 

Comment : 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  a  fleet  intended  to  invade 
England  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  series  of  English 
aggressions  against  the  colonies  and  possessions  of  the 
panish  Crown.  Seeley  says  it  was  the  buccaneering. 
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activity  o£  the  English  Admiral  Drake  “  that  convinced' 
Spain  that  in  self-defence  she  must  crush  England.” 
It  is  merely  part  of  the  Protestant  partizan-policy  to 
represent  the  Armada  as  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow 
of  Protestantism.  Any  encouragement  and  support 
afforded  by  the  Pope  was  accessary,  and  altogether 
natural  and  justifiable — not  only  on  grounds  of  religion, 
but  also  on  the  ground  that  the  English  piracy  against 
Spain  was  radically  unjust  and  outrageous.  It  differed 
in  no  way  (in  point  of  moral  principle)  from  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  ambitions  of  world-dominion  which  we  are  at 
present  attributing  to  German  Kultur.  If  the  English 
people  were  not  blinded  by  that  arch-liar  Fronde,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  they  would  recognise  the 
utter  lawlessness  of  the  English  buccaneers,  who  re¬ 
garded  anything  Spanish,  on  sea  or  land,  as  fair  game 
for  spoliation,  robbery  and  violence,  on  the  evident 
principle  that  “  might  is  right.” 

[For  further  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Parts  VII 
and  VIII] . 

Note  for  “  As  to  the  previous  action  of  Pius  V 

excommunicating  Elizabeth,  etc.,  this  was  only  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  medieval  principle  that  a  sovereign  of  a 
Catholic  State  was  bound  to  maintain  the  faith,  and 
forfeited  the  crown  by  betraying  it.  The  pope  merely 
declared  the  law,  and  did  not  create  it.  The  armed 
assistance  sent  bv  Gregory  XIII  to  Ireland  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  same  recognised  principle.  But 
it  was  rather  an  act  of  humanity  than  of  political  inter¬ 
ference.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  being  persecuted 
and  massacred  by  Elizabeth  for  their  faith,  and  it  was-, 
quite  right  and  proper  for  anyone  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  The  act  would  be  analogous  to  our  sending  an 
armed  force  to  protect  the  Armenians  from  the  Turkish 
massacres — which  was  often  debated  by  various  powers 
even  before  the  present  war. 
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2.  Further  Allegations  of  “D.” 

A  further  letter  of  D.  on  July  10th  contained  some 
additional  allegations  from  history.  With  several  of 
iiis  points  we  have  dealt  already,  but  there  arc  a  few 
new  ones  : — 


GREGORY  YII. 

Gregory  YII  is  quoted  as  saying  in  1080  :  “  We 
-desire  to  show  the  world  that  we  can  give  or  take  away 
at  our  will  kingdoms,  duchies  and  earldoms  ;  in  a  word 
ithe  possessions  of  all  men  ;  for  we  can  bind  and  loose.” 

Comment  : 

As  no  reference  is  given,  we  cannot  verify  the  quota¬ 
tion.  However,  we .  have  before  us  a  few  pretty  strong 
passages  of  like  import  : — 

(1)  Gregory  YII  in  excommunicating  Henry  IV 
says : — “‘Blessed  Peter.  .  .  As  thy  representative  I  have 
received  from  God  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  For  the  honour  and  security  of  thy 
'Ohurch,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  prohibit 
Henry  the  King,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  has 
risen  with  unheard-of  pride  against  thy  Church,  from 
ruling  Germany  and  Italy.  I  release  all  Christians 
from  the  oaths  of  fealty  they  may  have  taken  to  him, 
and  I  order  that  no  man  shall  obey  him.” 

(2)  Addressing  a  synod  of  Home  in  1080  Gregory 
said  : — “  Act  so  that  the  world  shall  know  that  ye  who 
‘have  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  can  grant  or 
withhold  kingdoms,  principalities  and  other  possessions 
according  to  each  man’s  merits.  And  if  you  are  fit  to 
judge  in  things  temporal,  ought  you  not  to  be  deemed 
competent  to  judge  in  things  temporal  ?”  [Tout.  Empire 
and  Papacg  p.  133]. 
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Quite  probably  this  is  the  passage  referred  to.  If  sor 
it  is  important  to  observe  the  fatal  omission  of  the 
words  :  “  according  to  each  man’s  merits.” 

Such  passages  can  only  be  soundly  estimated  when 
taken  in  their  historical  context,  and  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  time,  of  which 
the  Pope’s  words  would  naturally  be  a  reflection. 

Now  the  theories  and  principles  of  the  period  are 
fully  dicussed  by  Grosselin,  Power  of  the  Pope ,  Vol.  II  ; 
and  they  amount  to  this  : — 

(1)  The  intrinsic  independence  of  Church  and  State, 
each  in  its  own  domain,  was  fully  and  clearly  recognised- 
The  Pope  by  divine  right  claimed  only  the  power  to 
include  kings  and  rulers  among  his  spiritual  subjects,  so 
as  to  pass  judgment  on  their  sins,  just  as  in  case  of 
common  men.  Hence  if  a  king  committed  a  crime 
worthy  of  excommunication  the  Pope  could  excommuni¬ 
cate  him,  just  as  any  other  man. 

(2)  By  the  constitutions  of  States  and  accepted 
customs,  a  king  or  ruler  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  was  liable  to  lose  his  throne  if 
he  set  himself  up  to  oppose  or  injure  it.  It  is  exactly 
the  same,  to-day,  with  the  King  of  England,  who  at 
his  accession  swears  “  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  by  law  established,”  and  would  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  forfeit  his  crown  if  he  abandoned  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  become  a  Catholic. 

(3)  A  king  thus  forfeiting  tps  crown  would  have  to 
abdicate,  or  could  be  forced  to  do  so  ;  and  his  subjects 
would  owe  him  allegiance  no  longer. 

(4)  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  therefore  recognised 
that  the  Pope,  applying  his  judgment  to  the  crime  of 
the  king,  could  by  divine  jurisdiction  pronounce  him* 
excommunicated,  and  by  virtue  of  human  law  and  custom 
could  (not  depose  him  but )  declare  him  deposed  and 
forfeit  of  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 
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(5)  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  by  the  combination 
of  divine  jurisdiction  with  civil  law  and  custom,  that  the 
Pope  could  be  said  to  have  the  power  “  to  give  and  take 
away  kingdoms,”  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  words 
quoted  miist  be  understood  in  their  historical  context. 
It  is  unimaginable  historically  that  any  Pope  could 
have  claimed  absolute  and  autocratic  power  to  dispose, 
by  his  own  arbitrary  will,  either  of  kingdoms  or  tem¬ 
poral  possessions  of  any  man  on  earth. 

(7)  These  ideas,  familiar  to  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
altogether  obsolete  nowadays,  ■  when  the  spiritual  and 
-temporal  spheres  are  totally  separated  ;  and  so  it  is 
irrelevant  to  quote  words  of  a  Pope  in  the  eleventh 
•century  as  if  they  had  any  bearing  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Vatican  in  modern  times. 

’Later  on  “  13  ”  in  his  letter  went  on  to  say  that  “  the 
last  occasion  on  which  this  teaching  [the  deposition  of 
princes]  was  sanctioned  was  as  late  as  the  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX  in  1804.”  This  we  can  flatly  deny.  We  have 
the  full  text  of  the  Syllabus  before  us,  but  fail  to  find 
any  proposition  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  univers¬ 
ally  recognised  that  the  principles  relating  to  the 
deposition  of  kings  for  heresy  or  schism,  and  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  right  of  allegiance,  held  good  only  in  times 
and  places  where  the  constitutions  and  customs  of 
States  gave  foundation  for  it ;  and  such  a  foundation  no 
longer  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  to-day. 

INNOCENT  III. 

“  Innocent  III  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  null 
and  void  the  first  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  Magna 
Carta.” 

•Comment : 

The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  ratify  the  Magna  Carta 
was  not  due  to  any  objection  to  its  contents  as  a  check 
on  the  tyranny  of  King  John.  It  was  due  first  to  the 
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technical  principle  that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Pope  for  approval  and  sanction, 
seeing  that  John  had  put  himself  under  papal  vassalage. 
Moreover  the  concessions  were  wrung  from  the  king  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  by  the  rebellious  barons  ;  hence 
the  king’s  signature  was  not  free  and  therefore  not  valid. 
Innocent  III,  having  received  King  John  under  his 
protection  and  control  as  a  vassal,  could  not  technically 
allow  a  contract  between  the  king  and  the  barons  to  be 
made  without  his  consent.  He  therefore  declared  the 
•Great  Charter  null  and  void  ;  “not  because  it  gave  too 
many  liberties  to  the  barons  and  the  people,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  obtained  by  violence.”  It  is  a 
recognised  principle  in  law  that  any  deed  or  act  which 
is  done  without  sanction  of  the  proper  authority,  or 
without  proper  form  and  procedure,  is  regarded  as  null 
and  void,  even  if  the  act  in  itself  is  of  a  just  and  bene¬ 
ficial  nature.  Finally,  when  the  Maana  Carta  was 
revived  in  1216  ’iii  a  constitutional  manner,  it  was  fully 
ratified  by  the  Pope. 

The  clause  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  “  Ecclesia 
Anglicana  ”  was  not  a  protest  against  Papal  Supre¬ 
macy,  but  rather  against  the  tyranny  of  the  State.  It 
specifically  asserts  the  freedom  of  election  of  bishops, 
which  had  already  been  promised  by  the  King  and 
ratified  by  Pope  Innocent.  [See  Thurston  on  England , 
and  Urquhart  on  Magna  Carta ,  in  Cath.  Encycl.  ] 

URBAN  II. 

Urban  II  is  quoted  (through  Gratian)  as  saying  that 
any  one  who  should  kill  an  excommunicated  person  out 
of  zeal  for  the  Church  is  by  no  means  a  murderer. 

Comment : 

The  reference  is  to  Part  II,  Cause  XXIII  of  the 
Vecretwn,  which  is  headed  as  follows  : — “  Certain  hi- 
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shops  with  their  flocks  lapsed  into  heresy,  and  began 
by  threats  and  ill-treatment  to  force  the  neighbouring 
Catholics  into  the  same  heresy.  This  fact  becoming 
known,  the  Holy  See  ordered  the  neighbouring  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops,  who  had  received  civil  jurisdiction  from 
the  Emperor ,  to  defend  the  Catholics  from  the  heretics, 
and  use  such  means  as  they  could  to  compel  them  to 
return  to  the  true  faith.  The  bishops,  receiving  these 
orders  from  the  Holy  See,  summoned  the  military,  and 
publicly  and  privately  began  to  contend  against  the 
heretics.  At  length,  after  some  of  them  had  been 
handed  over  to  death,  others  deprived  of  their  personal 
goods  and  ecclesiastical  [benefices],  others  shut  up  in 
prison,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith.” 

There  follows  a  list  of  49  questions  to  be  treated 
under  this  “  cause.”  They  include  the  ethics  of  war, 
fighting,  killing,  suicide,  coercion,  the  treatment  of 
heretics,  the  right  of  bishops  to  take  action  against 
them,  etc.,  etc.,  each  point  being  discussed  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  quotations  from  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  do¬ 
cuments.  Among  them  comes  Can.  47,  which  is  headed 
thus  :  “  Those  are  not  to  be  considered  homicides  who 
out  of  zeal  for  Mother  Church  take  up  arms  against  the 
excommunicated.” 

The  taking  up  of  arms  here  sanctioned  does  not  refer 
to  any  private  individual  of  his  own  private  impulse 
seizing  a  sword  to  cut  off  the  head  of  any  excommu¬ 
nicated  person  he  may  happen  to  come  across.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  legitimate  and  constitutional  resort  to  arms  under 
proper  public  authority.  Hence  arises  the  question 
whether  soldiers,  thus  authorized  to  bear  arms  against 
excommunicated  heretics,  are  to  be  regarded  ipso  facto 
as  free  from  all  sin  in  the  act  of  killing  them.  This 
point  Gratian  meets  by  citing  a  letter  of  Urban  II 
(1088-1093)  in  which  the  Pope,  writing  to  Godefred, 


Bishop  of  Lucca,  answers  his  question  thus : — “On 
those  who  kill  excommunicated  persons  (  as  you  hare 
learnt  in  the  order  of  the  Roman  Church),  you  must 
impose  some  measure  of  penance  proportional  to  their  in¬ 
tention.  For  [while]  we  do  not  regard  those  as  homicides 
who,  burning  with  zeal  for  Mother  Church  against  ex¬ 
communicated  persons,  happen  to  kill  some  of  them  ; 
nevertheless,  lest  the  discipline  of  Mother  Church 
should  be  neglected,  you  must  impose  on  them  a  suit¬ 
able  penance  such  as  we  have  described,  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  appease  the  eyes  of  the  divine  simplicity, 
in  case  some  duplicity  may  through  human  infirmity 
have  entered  into  the  act."’ 

This  naive  and  punning  mode  of  expression  means 
that  possibly  some  want  of  due  authorization  or  some  hu¬ 
man  and.  sinful  passion  may  have  entered  into  the  case, 
so  as  to  defile  the  purity  of  the  act  or  intention  ;  and 
for  safety’s  sake  the  act  is  therefore  to  be  visited  with 
a  penance  when  the  soldier  comes  to  confession. 

Gratian’s  general  doctrine  is  quite  sound  and  quite 
clear.  As  a  standard  rule,  no  one  is  allowed  to  kill 
either  himself  or  another  ;  exceptions  are  made  in  case 
of  a  just  war,  or  the  defence  of  self  or  of  others  against 
an  unjust  aggressor.  It  is  not  homicide,  but  meritorious, 
for  an  official  judge  to  kill  a  criminal  (No.  8  );  but  he 
who  privately  and  spontaneously  kills  a  criminal,  even 
after  he  has  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  judge,  is 
a  homicide  (  No.  II  )•  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
homicide  if  a  soldier,  obeying  due  authority,  kills  a 
man  (No.  18). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  of  Urban 
II  there  was  a  state  of  open  and  declared  war  between 
the  adherents  of  the  true  pope  and  the  excommunicated 
followers  of  Henry  [V  and  the  antipope  Guibert :  and 
hence  arose  not  only  many  legitimate  warlike  con¬ 
flicts,  but  also  a  number  of  unlegalised  quarrels  and 


scuffles  in  which  blood  was  sometimes  shed.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  cases  o£  this  irregular  sort  had 
come  before  the  bishop  of  Lucca,  and  that  he  consulted 
the  pope,  asking  whether  he  was  to  inflict  ecclesiastical 
punishment  on  those  who  in  such  informal  conflicts 
had  killed  one  of  the  opposite  side.  The  pope  in  an¬ 
swer  refers  to  the  general  principle  that  authorised 
violence  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  was  not  to  be  counted 
as  homicide,  but  that  violence  could  easily  be  sinful 
either  through  want  of  authorization  or  through  the 
encroachment  of  vicious  passion.  Hence  such  acts 
were  to  be  visited  by  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  except 
when  the  legitimacy  and  purity  of  the  action  could  be 
ascertained. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  meaning 
which  is  controversially  attached  to  the  quotation  from 
Urban  II,  namely,  that  any  person  whatsoever,  acting 
by  his  own  spontaneous  will,  could  kill  any  excom¬ 
municated  person  whatsoever  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  and  was  not  to  be  considered  a  homicide  or 
murderer  provided  he  did  it  out  of  zeal  for  Mother 
Church.  The  passage  clearly  .bears  no  such  sense. 

st.  Bartholomew’s  day. 

“The  rejoicing  of  the  Pope  over  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  implicates  the  Pope  in  that  crime  as  an 
accessory  after  the  act.’’ 

Comment : 

It  [is^ltrue  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII  on  receiving  the 
news  held  a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  Pome  ;  but  his 
motive  was  not  to  rejoice  o ver  a  massacre.  The  storv 
that  came  to  him  was  this:  “Charles  IX  had  just  been 
saved  from  a  wicked  conspiracy  to  kill  him  and  his 
family.  The  attempted  massacre  had  failed.  All  the 
ringleaders  had  been  slain,  and  the  royal  family  was 
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saved."  The  Pope  believed  that  “the  Valois  had  just 
escaped  a  most  terrible  conspiracy  which,  had  it  suc¬ 
ceeded,  would  have  unfitted  France  for  the  struggle  of 
Christian  against  Turk  ”  (  Cath.  Eneijcl.  Saint  Barth.  ) 
Another  article  on  Gregory  XIII  says:  “The  Pope 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  massacre  itself,  and  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  intended  slaughter.  He  did 
not  rejoice  at  the  bloodshed,  but  at  the  suppression  of  a 
political  and  religious  rebellion.”  A  contemporary 
bears  witness  that  “  when  he  heard  the  true  story  he 
shed  tears  and  detested  the  cruel  act.  ” 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION. 

*  One  of  the  correspondents  to  The  Times  having  put 
into  his  letter  a  similar  defence,  Historicus  on  July  17th 
answered  him  as  follows  : — 

“  This  is  not  tbe  first  time  that  this  untruth  has  been  trot¬ 
ted  out  iu  the  supposed  interest  of  Ultramontane  historical 
obscurantism.  Some  years  ago  it  was  dealt  with  by  Lord 
Actou  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times ,  which  is  reprinted  in 
his  recently  published  “  Correspondence.”  Lord  Acton,'  a 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  layman,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  was  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
scholar  of  European  reputation.  In  the  letter  to  the  Times 
to  which  I  refer  he  wrote :  “  When  Gregory  was  informed 
that  the  Huguenots  were  being  slain  over  the  whole  of  France, 
he  sent  word  to  the  king  that  this  was  better  news  than 
a  hundred  battles  of  Lepanto.  ...  A  rumour  gradually 
spread  that  the  slaughter,  far  from  being  an  act  of  religion, 
had  been  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  a  Protestant  conspiracy. 
The  Xuncio  Salviati  informed  the  Pope,  that  (his  was  an  utter 
falsehood,  too  ridiculous  to  be  believed.”  A  little  later  Salviati 
wrote  from  Paris  to  Rome  thus  reporting,  an  interview  with 
the  French  King  (Charles  IX):  “  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
very  great  consolation  procured  to  the  Holy  Father  by  the 
singular  success  obtained  in  this  kingdom  by  a  special  grace 
of  God  accorded  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  daring  his  Ponti- 


ficate.  I  made  him  aware  o!  the  desire  of  His  Holiness,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  France,  that  he 
might  see  all  heretics  exterminated  in  the  kingdom’’  .  .  .  . 
“  Cardinal  Oreini  having  been  despatched  as  Legate  from 
Home  with  extraordinary  solemnity  to  congratulate  Charles, 
and  to  support  the  exhortations  of  Salviati,  describes,  on  the 
19th  December,  his  audience  with  the  king.  Orsini  assured 
him  that  he  had  surpassed  by  his  action  ”  (the  massacre)  “  the 
glory  of  his  fore-fathers,  but  he  pressed  him  to  fulfil  his  pro¬ 
mise  that  not  a  single  Huguenot  should  be  left  alive  on  the 
soil  of  France  (Egerton  Manuscripts,  and  Paris  Library 
MSS.  Italian).” 

Lord  Acton  continues  :  “  From  the  midst  of  the  applaud¬ 
ing  Cardinals  one  voice  was  raised  in  protest.  Montalto,  who 
was  destined  as  Sixtus  Y  to  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks 
amongst  kings  and  pontiffs,  and  who  was  a  true  type  of  the 
Catholic  revival  in  its  grandeur  and  in  its  strength,  entreated 
the  Pope  to  prohibit  rejoicings  which  would  convince  the 
world  that  the  Church  was  thirsting  for  blood  ...  It  was 
an  act  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Sixtus,  as  an  un¬ 
sparing  censor  of  preceding  popes.” 

It  would  be  well  if  “  A  Catholic,”  and  other  Ultramon¬ 
tane  apologists  cf  the  same  type,  would  learn  from  the 
example  of  Pope  Sixtus  V,  and  from  the  words  of  a  later  and 
equally  enlightened  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  that  the  cause  of 
Catholicism  is  ilbstrved  by  attempts  to  conceal  the  truth:  It 
is  a  grievous  and  unmerited  insult  to  that  cause  to  assume,  as 
most  Ultramontane  historical  controversialists  seem  to  do,  that 
it  can  only  thrive  in  the  daikness  of  falsehood  and 
obscurantism.” 

Comment : 

On  this  we  commented  at  the  time,  as  follows 
(Examinee,  July  27): — 

“  We  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vindica¬ 
tion  above  quoted  is  worked  out  in  a  documented  manner  by 
two  capable  writers  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  If  Lord 
ActtD  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (which  probably  neither 


writer  ever  saw)  really  produced  some  new  evidence  not 
known  to  them — at  least  common  decency  would  require 
that  they  should  be  credited  with  good  faith  and  honest  inten¬ 
tions  in  defending  the  Pope  as  they  do  ;  a  thing  which 
Historians  nev  er  seems  capable  of  attributing  to  any  writer 
who  dare3  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  Vatican. 

As  to  Lord  Aston’s  discoveries,  the  references  and  quota¬ 
tions  are  hazy,  aud  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  they  dispose  of 
the  contrary  evidences  in  defence  of  Gregory  XIII.  These 
evidences  are  as  follows  :  — 

On  September  8th,  1572,  three  weeks  after  the  massacre, 
Cardinal  Como,  Secretary  of  State  to  Gregory  XIII,  wrote 
to  Salviati,  the  Nuncio  at  Paris:  “  Your  letters  show  that 
you  were  aware  of  the  preparations  for  the  blow  against  the 
Huguenots  long  before  it  was  dealt.  You  would  have  done 
well  to  have  informed  his  Holiness  in  time.”  [The  implica¬ 
tion  being  that  if  the  Pope  had  been  informed  in  time  he  would 
have  acted  quite  differently].  Details  are  added  to  show 
that  the  Pope  was  quite  off  the.  scent  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  All  the  information  sent  to  liome  gave  the  impression 
that  a  deEence  of  the  royal  family  against  a  plot  of  assassina¬ 
tion  by  the  Protestants  had  been  achieved  ;  and  the  same 
story  was  spread  all-over  Europe  by  the  King  of  France,  to 
disgu  se  the  crime  which  had  been  committed  against  the 
Huguenots. 

When  the  true  nature  of  the  massacre  came  out,  the  Pope 
showed  his  real  feelings  in  several  ways  :  (1)  Brentome  in¬ 
timates  that  when  the  Pope  learned  the  true  story  he  grew 
angry  at  the  news  of  such  bu  barity.  (2)  On  August  22  he 
refused  to  receive  Maurevel  (who  had  fired  on  Coligny) 
saying  “  He  is  an  assassin.”  (3)  The  apostate  George  Leti 
in  his  life  of  Sixtus  V  (Cologne)  (1706)  says  that  Gregory 
XIII  did  not  approve  the  massacre  but  detested  the  cruel 
act,  and  shed  tears  when  lie  was  apprised  of  it  :  and  the 
same  is  testified  by  Brentome,  a  contemporary,  as  above 
mentioned. 

This  evidence  seems  at  least  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
Gregory  XII I’s  attitude  towards  the  massacre  was  what  it 


ought  to  have  been.  Against  this  Lord  Acton  produces 
certain  dceuments  which  he  interprets  in  the  contrary  sense, 
as  if  the  Pope  knew  the  true  nature  of  the  massacre  all  the 
time.  The  inference  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  decisive  as 
Lord  Acton  tries  to  make  out.  Still,  wishing  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  we  hare  sent  the  letter  of  Historicus 
to  London,  to  a  specialist  in  these  subjects,  and  hope  to  get 
from  him  in  due  time  a  clear  solution  of  the  contested  point. 
If  the  line  of  defence  taken  by  some  writers  is  really  invalid, 
and  if  it  is  broken  down  by  Lord  Acton's  discoveries,  well 
and  good  ;  the  sooner  everybody  knows  it  the  better.  It  is 
one  of  the  obsessions  of  Historicus  to  imagine  that  orthodox 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  papacy  are  actuated  by  no  love  of 
the  truth,  but  only  by  a  desire  to  deceive  mankind  into  a 
false  view  of  things,  in  the  interests  of  “  Vatican  autocracy  ” 
and  the  rest.  But  I  can  assure  him  that  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  whether  any  given  Pope  can  be  acquitted  of  faults 
or  defended  from  accusations.  No  principle  is  involved  ;  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  fact.  We  all  know  for  sure  that 
there  have  been  some  popes  gravely  at  fault  in  certain  points, 
personal  or  administrative.  And  even  if  every  ultramontane 
were  a  dishonest  rogue — as  Historicus  seems  to  think  them— 
it  would  not  make  the  least  difference  to  the  essential  case 
whether  Gregory  NIII  had  to  be  added  to  the  small  black 
catalogue  or  not. 

Father  Thurston’s  Reply. 

Father  Thurston’s  reply  (reaching  us  after  much 
delay  in  the  mails)  referred  us  to  a  couple  of  articles  of 
his  already  published  in  a  home  paper  dealing  not  only 
with  this  point,  but  with  several  other  points  of  Lord 
Acton’s  criticism. 

In  one  of  these  articles  Father  Thurston  writes  as 
follows : — 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  Lord  Acton’s 

s  on  sundry  burning  questions  of  history  with 
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the  views  now  commonly  received  as  established. 
Was  he  a  man  of  sure  judgment,  as  well  as  wide  read¬ 
ing,  or  was  his  mind  permanently  warped  on  certain 
topics  which  touched  him  nearly  ?  lias  the  verdict  of 
later  historians  shown  that  the  opinions  to  which  he 
definitely  committed  himself  are  justified  by  the  evid¬ 
ence  ?  Little  as  the  famous  scholar  wrote  at  any 
time,  he  did  occasionally  so  far  depart  from  his  usual 
reticence  as  to  set  forth  isolated  points  — points  which 
presumably  |he  judged  to  be  of  exceptional  interest — 
with  a  good  deal  of  elaboration.  [Thus]  in  The 
JSortlt  British  Review  for  October,  1 869,  dealing  with 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  [Lord  Acton  wrote] 
strongly  maintaining  the  view  that  the  outrage  was 
instigated  by  the  Popes  and  was  long  premeditated. 

Lord  Acton  observes: — “The  opinion  that  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  sudden  and  unpre¬ 
meditated  act  cannot  be  maintained.”  An  admirer  who 
wrote  an  interesting  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
late  Cambridge  Professor  in  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
referring  to  a  translation  of  this  article  which  appeared 
in  Italian  with  documentary  additions,  considers  that 
Acton’s  view,  “  if  not  an  absolute  certainty,  was  never¬ 
theless  a  strong  probability.”  Without  arguing  the 
point  upon  its  merits  it  suffices  for  my  present 
purpose  to  say  that  during  the  35  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Lord  Acton  wrote  his  article  there  has 
been  no  general  adoption  of  the  view  which  he  pro¬ 
pounded  so  confidently.  On  the  contrary,  German 
Protestant  historians,  who  are  without  any  Roman 
learnings,  men  like  Baumgarten  and  Philippson,  have 
taken  sides  against  it;  and  in  France  it  is  rejected  by 
most  historians  of  note  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
writers  of  pronouncedly  Huguenot  sympathies.  In 
England  we  may  observe  that  in  the  recently  published 
third  volume  of  “  The  Cambridge  Modern  History” 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  who  contributes  the  chapter  on  “The 
Wars  of  Religion  in  France,”  speaks  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  curiously  enough  Lord  Acton’s  essay  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  belonging  to 
the  section.  Mr.  Butler  practically  contents  himself 
with  saying :  “How  far  the  massacre  was  premeditated 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  ever  since,”  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  mention  one  or  two  points  for  and 
against.  One  of  the  most  capable  writers  upon  the 
French  religious  wars,  Mr.  E.  Armstrong,  the  author 
of  an  admirable  study  of  Charles  V.,  and  himself  a 
contributor  to  an  earlier  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
History,  seems  to  me  to  present  the  matter  very 
judiciously  in  a  volume  of  lectures,  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  last  year.  He  says  : 

“The  question  of  premeditation  is  very  difficult.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  trouble,  the 
possibility  of  sacrificing  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots 
was  present  to  Catharine.  Alva  and  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  alike  had  at  Bayonne  urged  upon  her  the 
laying  low  of  four  or  five  heads,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  that  these  words  were  ever  since  ringing  in 
her  ears.  Yet  she  had  before  this  missed  opportunities, 
and  but  for  sudden  passion  the  floating  idea  might 
never  have  been  executed.  Cool  and  skilful  as  she  was 
she  lost  her  head,  overmastered  by  jealousy  and  fear, 
the  two  surest  incentives  to  bloodshed.  Had  the  shot 
from  behind  the  curtain  struck  home,  the  tragedy  might 
have  closed  with  the  Admiral’s  death.  But  he  stooped 
to  adjust  his  stirrup  and  received  a  wound  not  likely' 
to  be  fatal.  The  outspoken  threats  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  indignation  of  the  King,  his  apparent  determina¬ 
tion  to  track  down  the  murderers,  and  the  fear  of 
immediate  discovery  converted  the  Queen’s  previous 
fears  into  panic  terror,  and  hence  the  resolve  to  drown 
her  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the  whole  party.” 
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All  this  conveys  a  very  different  impression  from 
that  which  would  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  Lord 
Acton’s  article.  No  doubt  he  is  justified  in  his  con¬ 
tention  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  not  only  had  no  word 
of  reprobation  for  the  massacre,  but  extolled  it  and 
urged  on  the  rulers  of  Franco  to  fresh  severities 
against  the  Huguenots.  This  is  an  unpleasant  fact 
which  Catholic  writers  have  vainly  tried  to  get  away 
from,  and  it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  the  truth 
should  be  emphasised.  Yet  even  here  Lord  Acton 
passes  over  the  one  important  element  in  the  situation 
which  must  necessarily  modify  our  judgment  of  the 
Pope’s  conduct.  It  was  not  the  bloodshed  which 
caused  him  any  delight,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that 
the  massacre  meant  a  complete  voltci  facie  in  French 
politics.  For  some  years  past  it  had  been  feared  that 
the  Huguenots  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
virtual  rulers  of  the  country.  Charles  IX.  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Coligny  ;  and  a  week  before  the 
massacre,  the  King's  youngest  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  in  the  teeth  of  the  papal  opposition,  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  the  Huguenot  Henry  of 
Navarre.  It  may  be  deplorable  but  is  not  altogether 
wonderful  that  the  news  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
reversal  of  this  policy  of  conciliation  was  welcomed  in 
Home  with  an  enthusiasm  which  did  not  scrutinise  very 
closely  the  character  of  the  means  adopted  in  carrying 
it  out. 

After  dealing  with  some  other  points,  Fr.  Thurston 
concludes  with  the  question  : — 

“Is  it  rash  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  these  various 
instances  that  such  specimens  of  original  research  as 
Lord  Acton  has  left  behind  him  arc  not  marked  by 
that  judicial  quality  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  in 
the  historian  ?" 


TOG 
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A  Fl'ETHJEJR  ARTICLE'.  * 

Supplementing  the  above,  Father  Thurston  contri¬ 
buted  the  following  information  to  the  Month  for 

o 

October  : — 

Lord  Acton,  all  through  his  life,  and  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  troubled  days  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  and  the  Old 
Catholic  revolt,  found  it  very  difficult  to  hold  the  scales 
of  justice  even,  in  estimating  the  attitude  of  the  1.0th 
century  Popes  towards  Huguenots  and  Lutherans.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  their  stand-point  was  one  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  in  our  own  day.  Unable  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  Western  Christendom  in  fifty  years  had 
grown  so  diseased  that  the  infection  of  heterodoxy  had 
penetrated  the  whole  system,  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 
believed  that  by  drastic  remedies,  by  purging  and  the 
cautery,  the  poison  might  still  be  eliminated.  There  are 
not  a  few  in  our  own  day  who  express  similar  views 
regarding  what  they  hold  to  be  the  noxious  growth  of 
trades-unionism,  or  pacifism,  or  Sinn-Feinism.  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  it  said  by  extremists  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  Sinn-Fein  was  to  appoint  a  dicta¬ 
tor  who  would  arrest  all  the  leaders  and  shoot  the  lot  of 
them  !  We  need  not  be  surprised  when  Lord  Acton  is 
horrified  at  Pope  Gregory  XIII. ’s  ruthless  desire  to  see 
France  cleared  of  Huguenots,  or  when  he  denounces 
the  medal  commemorating  the  massacre  (  Ugonottorum 
Strages ),  as  well  as  the  bonfires,  the  Jubilee,  and  the 
Pope’s  unrestrained  expressions  of  satisfaction.  Still, 
two  or  three  things  should  be  remembered  from  which 
the  historian,  writing  in  1869  and  1871,  seemed  de¬ 
liberately  to  avert  his  gaze. 

«/  © 

First,  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  Gregory  drafted 
the  Jubilee  Bull  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  receive  the 
dispatch  from  Salviati,  his  Nuncio  in  Paris,  telling 
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him  that  the  supposition  of  a  Huguenot  conspiracy 
was  ridiculous.  Lord  Acton  argues  as  if  the  Pope,  on 
kept.  1 1th,  when  the  Bull  was  published,  was  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  state  of  the  case.  But  Salviati’s  dis¬ 
patch  was  written  on  Sept.  2nd,  and  could  not  well 
have  reached  Borne  before  Sept.  14th.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  King's  special  envoy, 
arriving  much  earlier,  had  been  instructed  to  represent 
the  massacre  to  His  Holiness  as  “the  repression  of  a 
vast  conspiracy,  organized  by  the  Huguenot  leaders, 
which  threatened  the  King  himself,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  faith.” 

In  this  way  the  Pope,  even  if  he  were  only  too  ready 
to  adopt  the  suggestion,  could  •  at  least  salve  his  con¬ 
science  with  the  belief  that  the  massacre  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  act  of  the  royal  authority  forestalling  rebellion. 
Secondly,  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  contrary  to 
Lord  Acton's  contention,  that  the  terrible  slaughter 
which  began  on  Aug.  24th,  was  unpremeditated. 
“  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting,”  writes  Professor 
J.  W.  Thompson,  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  was  unpremeditated.  It  was  not  plotted  years 
before,  or  even  many  days  before.  The  light  of  modern 
investigation  has  proved  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  unprejudiced  historian,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic.” 

The  words  of  this  History  Professor  of  Chicago  carry 
the  more  weight  because  Professor  Henri  Hauser,  in  his 
Sources  de  V Hutoire  de  France ,  recommends  this  book 
as  the  most  reliable  discussion  of  the  subject.  Another 
important  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  is  that  the  Pope, 
down  to  the  very  end  of  August,  1572,  believe!  that 
both  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de  Medici  were  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  His  joy  at 
this  conclusive  proof  that  his  fears  were  not  justified 
was  proportionately  great.  Lastly,  we  really  do  not 
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know  the  Roman  side  of  this  story.  Professor  Hauser 
himself  declares  that :  “  Le  dernier  mot  n’  a  pas  etc  dit, 
faute  d’  une  suffisante  documentation  ‘vaticane,’  sur  la 
Saint-Barthhlemy.  ” 


PART  VII. 

THAT  ARCH=LIAR  FROUDE. 

Taking  up  the  short  answer  in  The  Exajiixek  con¬ 
cerning  the  Spanish  Armada  the  Times  of  India  wrote 
the  following  leading  article  on  July  23rd  : — 

“  That  Arch-liar  Fronde."  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  of  the 
lawyers — if  your  case  is  rotten,  abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney. 
In  application  of  this  principle  a  Roman  Catholic  periodical 
of  Bombay  speaks  of  “  that  arch-liar  Fronde,”  in  tiie  course 
of  a  specious  apologia  of  the  Pope’s  aim  to  crush  England 
through  the  Spanish  Armada.  Its  readers  are  told  that  the 
English  people  are  blinded  by  Fronde  and  other  writers  of 
the  same  stamp.  This  petulant  abuse  of  historians  when  they 
do  not  happen  to  agree  with  you,  is  common  form  in  Roman 
Catholic  journalism.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  the  priority 
of  history  to  the  historian,  not  to  mention  the  ecclesiastical 
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journalist,  with  his  plan  of  presenting  history  in  partisan 
paragraphs  for  the  edification  of  intelligent,  hut  not  always 
well-informed,  readers.  Our  contemporary  declares  that  the 
Pop»e’s  blessing  of  the  Armada  was  justified,  not  only  on 
religious,  but  on  moral  grounds,  inasmuch  as  “  the  English 
piracy  against  Spain  was  radically  unjust  and  outrageous  ” 
and  “differed  in  no  way  (in  point  of  moral  principle)  from 
the  unscrupulous  ambitions  of  world-dominion  which  we  are  at 
present  attributing  to  German  Kultur.  ”  To  adopt  the 
writer’s  own  strong  language,  this  is  a  radically  unjust  and 
outrageous  judgment  upon  the  English  policy  under  Eliza¬ 
beth.  There  is  obviously  no  parallel  between  a  tiny  nation, 
as  England  then  was,  fighting  a  great  world-power  like 
Spain  and  fighting  (be  it  remembered)  for  her  existence 
quite  as  much  as  for  the  treasure-cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons, 
and  a  great  big  bully  like  modern  Germany,  seeking  by  the 
foulest  methods  to  bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus. 
That  such  a  parallel  should  be  seriously  attempted  affords  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  historical  judgment 
may  be  warped  by  religious  prejudice.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  writer  were  bent  upon  besmirching  the  honour 
of  our  English  forefathers;  for  there  was  really  no  need  to 
speak  of  moral  principles  in  trying  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
Pope  of  that  day.  Looked  at  historically  his  action  was 
perfectly  explicable.  The  English  were  flouting  the  Papal 
assignment  of  the  whole  of  the  new  world  to  Spain.  That  is 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  Pope’s  sanction  of  Spain’s 
attempt  to  crush  England.  To  import  moral  considerations 
into  a  defence  of  his  policy  is  both  bad  history  and  bad  tactics. 
It  is  bad  history,  because  the  Pope  would  have  blessed  the 
Armada  in  any  case,  whether  or  not  Spain,  as  we  are  now 
asked  to  believe,  was  the  champion  of  high  morality  in  the 
world-politics  of  that  time.  It  is  bad  tactics  because  it  in¬ 
vites  the  retort — if  the  Pope  was  righteously  moved  against 
English  “piracy”  in  the  sixteenth  century,  why  is  he  silent 
in  face  of  the  far  greater  crimes  of  Germany  in  the  twentieth? 

The  Examiner  was  not  slow  in  taking  up  this  two¬ 
fold  challenge,  and  in  its  issues  of  August  3rd,  10th  and 


1 7 tli  treated  its  readers  to  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
title  “The  Soft  Impeachment.” 

“THAT  AllCH-LIAR 

The  Times  of  India. 

“It  is  a  familiar  maxim  of  the  lawyers- — if  your  rase 
is  rotten ,  abase  the  plaintiffs  attorney.  In  application 
of  this  principle  a  Homan  Catholic  periodical  of  Bom¬ 
bay  speaks  of  Chat  arch-liar  Fronde in  the  coarse  of  a 
spacious  apologia  of  the  Pope's  aim  to  crush  England 
through  the  l Spanish  A  rmada.  Its  readers  are  told  that 
the  English  people  are  blinded  by  Fronde  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  same  stamp.  This  petulant  abuse  of  historians 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  you,  is  common 
form  in  Roman  Catholic  journalism.  Put  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  priority  of  history  to  the  historian,  not  to 
mention  the  ecclesiastical  journalist,  with  his  plan  of 
presenting  history  in  partisan  paragraphs  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  intelligent,  but  not  always  well-informed, 
readers 

Comment: 

The  phrase  “  that  arch-liar  Froude  ”  is  no  invention 
of  our  own.  Though  unable  to  trace  its  source,  it  has 
been  familiar  to  us  for  years.  We  were  really  under 
the  impression  that  Froude  had  been  by  this  time  so 
completely  discredited  that  no  one,  with  an  eye  to  his 
own  reputation,  would  mention  “Froude”  and  “his¬ 
tory  ”  in  the  same  breath.  The  discredit  has  not  come 
merely  from  <  Catholic  writers  but  from  Protestant  ones  ; 
from  scholars  of  altogether  independent  position.  These 
men,  by  means  of  recent  research,  have  found  out  for 
themselves  the  true  version  of  English  history  which 
was  for  centuries  buried  under  a  mass  of  error  :  partly 
in  the  form  of  positive  misrepresentation  and  partly  in 
that  of  suppression.  .  - 


The  importance  of  the  subject  carries  us  far  beyond 
the  comparatively  unimportant  incident  of  the  'Times 
leader.  It  gives  us  a  necessary  stimulus  to  work 
over  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  famous  saying  of 
E)e  Maist  re  that  “  history  for  the  last  three  centuries  has 
been  one  conspiracy  against  the  truth/'  Hence  while 
■gathering  together  what  comes  in  our  way  of  direct 
reference  to  Fronde,  we  shall  also  take  a  somewhat 
wider  range,  sampling  certain  reversals  of  the  popular 
Protestant  notions  of  history  which  are  well  enough 
known  to  scholars  and  students,  but  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  popularising  stage,  or  become  available  for 
the  man  in  the  street,  or  even,  it  would  seem,  got  as  far 
as  the  office  of  the  'Hines  of  India. 

i.  Prof.  Bain’s  Indictment. 

Professor  F.  W.  Bain,  Principal  of  Deccan  College, 
in  his  book  The  English  Monarch;)  and  its  Revolutions , 
is  strong  on  the  fallaciousness  of  English  History  “  as 
she  is  wrote.”  He  speaks  of  “  the  wretched  caricatures 
and  purile  misrepresentations  of  Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Green  and  their  school  (Prof.  VI)  in  which  history  is 
poisoned  by  literary  effort.'1 

He  quotes  Beaconsfield  as  saying  that  “the  history 
of  England  has  yet  to  bo  written,”  and  goes  on  to  add 
that  “notwithstanding  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
State  papers,  and  the  esoteric  studies  of  a  few  compar¬ 
atively  unknown  authors,  these  words  are  in  the  main 
true  to-day  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ”  (Introd.  I). 
He  speaks  of  the  popular  conception  of  English  history, 
wondering;  “  how  the  revised  version  came  to  win  its 
way  to  an  established  position”  —  “  It  is  rooted  so 
firmly  in  the  national  mind,  that  anyone  who  has  the 
courage  to  attack  the  historic  Mumpsimm  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  with  the  eye  of  incredulous  malevolence,  much 


as  though  he  should  attempt  to  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestant  religion.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that  what  passes  for  the  history  of  England  is  a  mere 
romance,  written  to  serve  a  turn  ;  a  showman’s  booth  in 
which  the  whole  past  is  exhibited  in  false  lights  and 
displayed  through  deceitful  media,  religious,  political 
and  economic  ;  so  monstrously  distorted  and  wrenched 
avrry  to  square  with  the  theories  and  prejudices  of  its 
patrons,  that  those  who  manage  to  get  behind  the 
scenes  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  true  features  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  are  looking  at  the  same 
panorama  ”  ( Introd.  p.  4  ). 

Professor  Bain’s  whole  book  is  one  documented  illus¬ 
tration  and  development  of  this  thesis.  We  merely 
select  a  few  passages  bearing  on  our  subject.  On  page 
45  he  speaks  of  “  the  hobgoblin  Popish  bugbear  created 
in  the  modern  middle  class  by  the  systematic  lying  of 
Reformation  historians.  ”  This  remark  is  connected 
with  King  John.  Coming  to  Henry  VIII  he  says  on 
p.  91:  “Oceans  of  falsehood  and  casuistry  have  been 
poured  over  the  question  of  the  ‘royal  scruples’  in  order 
to  save  the  reputation  of  Henry  and  the  credit  of  the 
Reformation.  But  out  of  the  State  papers  the  truth  has 
arisen  to  confute  his  apologists.  It  is  vain  any  longer 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  pretexts  into  the  true  causes.” 
He  says  in  a  note  on  page  99  “  Historians  will  not  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Reformation.  Why,  the  spoliation 
of  Church-property  was  the  soul  of  the  Reformation. 
The  desire  for  doctrinal  alteration  was  practically  nil, 
but  it  served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  the  true  motive.” 

On  p.  102  he  lias  a  note  on  Froude :  “Anne’s  own 
father  was  one  of  her  judges.  Mr.  Froude  says  that  he 
was  not  present  at  her  trial ;  but  ice  must  not  expect  his¬ 
tory  from  the  Regius  Professor."  Again,  speaking  of 
the  Queen  of  Soot',  he  writes  : — “  Time  and  able 
advocates  have  vindicated  Mary,  and  put  all  her  calum- 
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niators  to  shame.  There  are  no  longer  two  opinions 
possible  now.  Mr.  Fronde' s  voluminous  libel  is  a 
disgrace  at  once  to  history  and  to  English  literature * 
The  learned  Regius  Professor  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
clear  demarcation  in  his  mind  between  fact  and  fiction . 
On  this  hypothesis  only  can  we  refrain  from  very  plain 
language ”  (Note  p.  120). 

That  is  to  say,  Professor  Bain  puts  a  “  charitable 
interpretation  ”  on  the  case,  and  attributes  Froude’s  mis¬ 
representations  of  history  to  a  mental  inability  to  draw 
the  line  between  fact  and  fancy.  Supposing  this  plea 
is  untenable,  we  are  hardly  left  to  conjecture  what  his 
“very  plain  language  ”  would  be.  It  would  probably 
correspond  to  our  own  phrase  “that  arch-liar  Froude.  ” 

2.  Five  Literary  Critics. 

No  doubt  the  Times  will  now  be  eager  to  turn  on 
Professor  Bain  and  accuse  him  of  “petulant  abuse  of 
historians  when  they  happen  not  to  agree  with  him.” 
But  they  can  hardly  class  him  with  the  much  despised 
“ecclesiastical  journalist,  presenting  history  in  partizan 
paragraphs  for  the  edification  of  intelligent  but  not 
always  well-informed  readers.”  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Professor  Bain  knew  Froude  thoroughly, 
and  discovered  the  psychological  propensity  towards 
wanton  romancing  which  Froude  displays  so  markedly 
in  his  writings.  However  if  the  somewhat  dynamic 
manner  of  Professor  Bain  breeds  distrust,  let  us  turn  te 
another  kind  of  evidence;  that  of  writers  on  English 
Literature  in  general,  by  whom  the  lites,  works  and 
characteristics  of  different  authors  are  summed  up. 
Several  such  works  lie  before  us  : — 

(1)  The  Masters  of  English  Literature,  by  Stephen 
Grwynn.  Macmillan,  1908  (  p.  397  )  : — 

“J.  A.  Froude  [born  1818,  died  1894  ]  wrote  a 
beautiful  and  luminous  English  .  .  .  which  seemed  the 
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very  mirror  of  truth.  Unhappily  he  inherited  Carlyle’s 
inability  to  divest  himself  of  bias  .  .  .  and  brought  his 
name  into  disrepute  as  a  garbler  of  facts.” 

(2)  7  he  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era ,  by  Hugh 

Walker,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  1910,  (page  870  seq.): — 

“As  a  literary  artist  Froude  has  had  among  historians 
few  superiors  ;  in  point  of  accuracy  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness,  hardly  any  other  writer  of  equal  standing  is  so 
deplorably  lax  ...  The  primary  obligation  of  the 
historian  is  truth  ;  and  among  men  who  have  specially 
investigated  the  various  subjects  on  which  Froude  has 
written,  there  is  a  remarkable  consensus  as  to  his  asto¬ 
nishing  inaccuracy.  Those  who  have  delved  after  him 
among  the  materials  of  English  history  from  Henry  VIII 
to  Elizabeth  have  found  his  citations  and  quotations  to 
be  crammed  with  inaccuracies.  Westcott  pronounced 
upon  him  a  judgment  of  unwonted  severity.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  characterised  what  Froude  wrote  about  South 
Africa  as  a  succession  of  brilliantly  expressed  truths 
sandwiched  with  utterly  misleading  errors.  The  Dutch 
denounced  his  Erasmus  as  a  tissue  of  misstatements  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  showed  that  his  abbreviated  trans¬ 
lations  frequently  distorted  the  meaning  .  .  .  The 
impassioned  expressions  of  the  majority  of  Irish  writers 
about  Froude’s  English  in  Ireland  will  not  by  most 
Englishmen  be  accepted  without  large  deductions.  But 
all  must  be  impressed  when  a  historian  so  learned,  so 
able  and  so  impartial  as  Lecky  pronounces  one  of  the 
judgments  of  a  brother  historian  to  be  ‘utterly  un¬ 
founded’  and,  as  regards  one  of  the  persons  implicated, 
‘  almost  grotesquely  untrue.’  ”  With  regard  to  the  life 
of  Carlyle  “  Mr.  David  Wilson  thought  he  could  prove 
about  as  many  errors  as  there  were  pages.” 

“  Froude’s  own  defence  given  in  A  Siding  of  a  Rail- 
icay  Station  is  practically  that  the  actual  facts  of  history 
are  undiscoverable.  ...  But  the  plain  man  feels  that 
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the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  absolute  truth  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  inaccurate  quotation,  for  a  paraphrase  which 
ordinary  intelligence  cannot  reconcile  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  or  for  a  statement  of  fact  contradicted  by 
the  authorities  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  based.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Froude 
was  constitutionally  inaccurate,  and  that  he  often  neg¬ 
lected  to  bestow  the  care  due  to  his  readers  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  facts.” 

“  Froude  denied  the  charge  of  habitual  misstatement ; 
but  there  is  another  accusation  levelled  against  him 
which  he  did  not  feel  concerned  to  deny.  This  was 
the  charge  that  he  read  history  in  the  light  of  his  own 
theories,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  own  emotions.” 
“  The  indictment  which  is  brought  against  Froude 
is  one  of  the  weightiest  that  has  ever  been  levelled 
against  a  great  writer.  .  .  ” 

“It  is  on  the  purely  literary  side  that  Froude  is  at  his 
best.  He  never  fails  to  be  interesting.  The  History 
may  be  ‘  a  romance  ’ ;  Thomas  Carlyle  a  ‘  story  founded 
on  fact’;  the  English  in  Ireland  a  store  house  of  ‘frou- 
dacities,’  and  all  the  minor  works  similarly  unsound  ; 
but  they  are  fascinating  ‘  romances,’  excellent  ‘  stories,’ 
eminently  readable  ‘  froudaeities.’  Not  only  his  Henry 
VIII  but  his  Mary  Tudor,  his  Mary  Stuart,  his  Eliza¬ 
beth  are  profoundly  interesting  studies.  Possibly  the 
documents  do  not  bear  out  his  views.  Froude’s  Henry 
and  Mary  and  Elizabeth  may  not  be  the  Tudor  sove¬ 
reigns  as  they  lived  ;  but  they  have  that  interest  which 
always  attaches  to  dramatic  creations  ...  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Henry  VIII  has  been  a  different  figure 
In  English  history  since  Froude  wrote  about  him.” 

(3)  A.  F.  P.  (  Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard  )  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  National  Biography  thus  speaks  of  Froude  : —  , 

“While  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  a  large  class 
of-  readers  and  to  the  artistic  sense  of  all,  he  has  failed 
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to  convince  students  of  the  fidelity  of  his  pictures  or  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions.  Indeed  Froude  himself  hardly 
seems  to  have  regarded  truth  as  attainable  in  history.. 
He  quotes  with  approval  Taleyrand’s  remark  ‘there  is 
nothing  so  easily  adaptable  as  fact,’  and  elsewhere  com¬ 
pares  the  facts  of  history  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
which  by  selections  and  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
spell  anything.  He  derided  the  claims  of  history  to  be 
treated  as  a  science,  and  concerned  himself  exclusively 

with  its  dramatic  aspect . His  History  of 

England  is  an  unhistorical  drama  representing  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  over  the  powers  of  darkness 
typified  by  Phillip  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  of  Rome;  and 
Froude  himself  admits  that  the  dramatic  poet  ‘  is  not 
bound,  when  it  is  inconvenient,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  accidence  of  facts.’  ”  (  Article  Froude.  ) 

(4)  Cambridge  Modern  History. — Volume  11,  page 
J63,  Chapter  13,  English  Literature .  By  H.  Walker,. 
M.  A.,  Baliol : — 

Speaking  of  the  new  School  of  History  rising  in  the 
Universities  about  1866  he  writes  :  “In  this  work  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Oxford.  Among  those  of  her  sons 
however  who  have  written  history,  the  most  brilliant, 
James  Antony  Froude,  is  hardly  recognised  as  a  man 
of  the  Oxford  School.  The  Oxford  School  prided  itself 
above  all  upon  accuracy,  of  which  Froude  seems  to  have 
been  constitutionally  incapable.  No  fault  could  be 
more  grave.  ” 

( 5 )  Idem.  Volume  12,  page  839,  Chapter  26. 
The  Growth  of  Historical  Science.  By  G.  P.  Gooch, 
M.  A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Speaking  of  Froude’s  History  of  England  the  author 
writes :  “  Though  the  fruit  of  prolonged  labour  and 

containing  a  mass  of  new  material,  the  book  suffers 
from  faults  which  exclude  it  from  the  first  rank.  His 
hatred  of  Catholicism  was  such  that  he  turned  a  blind 
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-eye  to  the  failings  of  the  champions  of  the  Reformation, 
and  made  Henry  the  VIII  into  something  like  a 
national  hero.  The  volumes  on  Edward,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  are  of  greater  value  ;  but  inaccuracies  of 
transcription  and  quotation  are  common,  and  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  are  violent  and  arbitrary. 
Nothing  is  too  good  to  believe  of  the  regent  Murray, 
while  the  Casket  letters  are  accepted  en  bloc  in  the 
indictment  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  same  faults  occurred 
in  his  other  work  ;  and  The  English  in  Ireland  is 
marred  by  unconcealed  animosity  against  the  Irish 
•Catholics.  His  style  is  unsurpassed  ;  but  his  statements 
need  to  be  checked  and  his  judgments  controlled.  ” 

SUMMING  up. 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  got.  The  Times  of  India 
wrote  : — 

“  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  of  the  lawyers:  if  your 
•case  is  rotten,  abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  In  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  a  Roman  Catholic  periodical  of 
Bombay  speaks  of  that  ‘Arch-Liar  Froude.’” 

Well,  we  don’t  suppose  that  the  writers,  whom  we 
have  quoted  so  far,  felt  that  their  case  was  rotten  at  all. 
They  seem  to  show  every  confidence  that  their  case 
is  sound.  Hence  if  they  abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney, 
one  can  only  imagine  that  they  deem  him  a  deserving 
object  of  abuse.  It  is  true  that  their  language  is  quite 
polite  and  restrained  ;  but  this  makes  their  indictment 
all  the  more  telling.  According  to  them  “Froude 
brought  his  name  into  disrepute  as  a  garbler  of  facts. 
In  point  of  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  he  is  de¬ 
plorably  lax.  His  inaccuracy  is  astonishing.  His 
work  is  crammed  with  inaccuracies,  with  utterly  mis¬ 
leading  errors,  a  tissue  of  misstatements — as  many 
■errors  as  there  are  pages.  His  translations  distort  the 
meaning  ;  his  judgments  are  utterly  unfounded  and 
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almost  grotesquely  untrue.  Paraphrases  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  meaning  of  the  text,  statements  of 
facts  are  contradicted  by  the  authorities  on  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  based.  Froude  almost  forces  the 
Conclusion  that  he  is  constitutionally  inaccurate  and 
wanting  in  care  to  discover  the  facts.  He  does  not 
care  to  deny  that  he  read  history  in  the  light  of  his 
own  theories  and  emotions.  The  indictment  against  him 
is  the  heaviest  ever  brought  against  a  great  writer.” 

Froude’s  own  excuse  is  that  the  actual  facts  were 
undiscoverable.  If  so,  we  ask  in  astonishment,  why 
did  he  pretend  to  discover  them,  and  write  as  if  he  had 
discovered  them  ?  As  a  compensating  advantage  his 
writing,  however  untrue  to  fact,  is  extremely  interesting. 
One  of  the  writers  we  have  quoted  tells  us  that  “  he  might 
have  won  a  very  high  place  as  a  novelist.”  Believing 
that  the  actual  facts  of  history  were  unascertainable,  the 
honest  course  for  him  would  have  been  to  say  so  plainly, 
and  take  professedly  to  fiction  instead.  He  undertook 
at  least  to  write  history,  and  even  documented  history, 
with  references  and  quotations  from  historical  sources. 
There  ought  surely  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
actual  facts  as  to  what  this  or  that  document  says.  But 
Froude  was  so  wanting  in  devotion  to  facts  that  he 
even  turned  his  authorities  into  fiction.  People  in 
reading  his  works  thought  that  they  were  really  read* 
ing  history.  The  writer  in  the  Times  of  India ,  for  in¬ 
stance,  calls  our  designation  of  Froude  “  a  petulant  abuse 
of  historians”;  so  he  clearly  lives  under  the  fond  im¬ 
pression  that  Froude’s  writing  is  history.  Walker  again 
tells  us  that  Henry  VIII  has  been  a  different  figure 
[not  in  romance  but  in  English  history ,  observe]  since 
Froude  wrote  about  him  ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
Froude’s  other  historical  narratives  and  descriptions. 
The  dramatic  creation,  pretending  to  be  historical,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  reality. 
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The  conclusion  is  that  Froude  habitually  wrote  and 
published  his  works  under  a  false  guise — as  history  and 
not  as  romance  ;  and  his  own  confession  shows  that  he 
was  conscious  of  it.  Objectively  and  in  themselves  his 
works  are  full  of  falsehoods,  demonstrable  and  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  such.  The  only  question  which  remains  is 
whether  he  could  be  excused  subjectively  from  conscious 
and  deliberate  lying.  Both  Walker  and  Bain  here  come 
to  the  rescue.  -  Bain  says  that  “  Froude  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  clear  demarcation  in  his  mind  between  fact 
and  fiction  ”  while  Walker  concludes  that  he  was 
“  constitutionally  inaccurate  ” — in  simple  words  that .  he 
couldn't  help  it. 

We  have  met  such  men  in  actual  life  ;  men  who 
would  tell  the  most  startling  and  sensational  stories 
about  themselves  or  others,  seriously  and  without  the 
least  sense  of  humour,  but  without  a  word  of  truth 
in  their  story,  which  nevertheless  they  would  defend 
till  “a  plain  tale  put  them  down.”  Upon  this  they 
would  look  baffled  but  not  the  least  bit  ashamed,  and 
would  try  to  explain  it  all  away  in  some  other  direction. 

We  call  such  men  “  inveterate  liars,”  even  though 
their  lying  is  constitutional  and  irresponsible.  And  if 
such  a  man  happens  to  take  to  literature,  and  to  pose  as 
an  historian,  we  should  feel  quite  justified  calling  him 
an  arch-liar,  in  spite  of  the  excuse  of  mental  obsession. 
If  our  fastidious  friends  at  the  Times  of  India  office 
object  to  such  plain  language,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
change  the  expression  “  arch-liar  ”  into  44  arch-purveyor 
of  terminological  inexactitudes  ” ;  but  the  meaning 
would  be  the  same.  Responsibly  or  irresponsibly  Froude 
has  perpetrated  and  perpetuated  a  version  of  history 
which  is  grossly  false  and  misleading,  and  there  is  a 
whole  body  of  impartial  and  conscientious  scholars  who 
have  proved  the  charge  to  the  hilt.  The  plaintiff’s 
attorney  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  all  that  the  de- 
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fendant  alleges  against  him  ;  and  it  is  his  case  that  is 
rotten,  and  not  that  of  the  other  side. 

The  Times  reminds  us  that  “history  is  prior  to 
historians,  not  to  mention  the  ecclesiastical  journalists.” 
We  quite  agree.  History  was  prior  to  Froude,  and  will 
survive  him.  It  is  also  prior  to  our  friend  at  the  Times 
office,  and  we  hope  it  will  Survive  him  also. 

3.  Faint  Praise. 

So  far  we  have  cited  into  the  witness-box  Professor 
Bain,  and  some  of  the  literary  critics  such  as  Gwynn, 
Walker,  the  National  Biography  and  the  Cambridge 
Histories,  whose  indictments  are  comprehensive  and 
sweeping.  To  these  we  may  add  another  writer  who, 
being  engaged  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Froude’s 
birth,  is  clearly  disposed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  as 
favourable  as  possible,  but  evidently  feels  the  difficulty 
of  making  out  even  the  surface-show  of  a  good  case. 

The  London  Times  in  its  centenary  article  on  Froude 
(April  18th,  1918)  succeeds  in  damning  him  with  faint 
praise,  or  with  damnations  so  delicately  insinuated  that 
they  might  easily  be  overlooked  :  “He  was  the  reincar¬ 
nation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Froude  was  reborn 
the  spirit  of  the  Devonshire  sea-dog  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  his  theology  was  no  sounder  than  that  of  the 
sea-divinity  which  Fuller  gently  casts  in  the  teeth 
of  the  rovers  who  expressed  their  patriotism  and  their 
Protestantism  by  means  of  piracy  against  Philip  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of 
Froude’s  animus  and  animation:  hence  too  he  got  his 
style.” 

“  Froude  indeed  smooths  out  the  discrepancies.  He 
did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  inverted  commas  ;  and 
he  turned  his  documents  into  literature  in  a  way  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  did  not  intend  when  he  defined  that  as 
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the  function  of  the  true  historian.  In  the  process  of 
■conversion  the  documents  lost  some  of  their  value  as 
history,  to  become  more  attractive  as  literature.” 

“  The  drawback  to  ’  the  artist’s  truth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  conceives  it  his  function  to  express 
what  is  in  him,  and  not  merely  what  is  in  his  subject- 
matter.” 

“  Much  evil  is  done  with  the  best  of  motives  ;  and 
most  historical  falsehood  comes  from  those  who  think 
they  are  telling  the  truth.  Neither  Froude’s  greatness 
us  a  writer  of  prose,  nor  his  sincere  desire  to  tell  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  proves  that  what  he  saw  was  the 
truth,  or  that  be  was  a  great  historian.  ” 

“  His  contemporaries  found  it  more  difficult  [  to  differ 
from  Froude  without  believing  him  dishonest  ]  because 
they  lived  in  the  throes  of  a  controversy  in  which 
Froude  appeared  to  many  of  them  to  be  the  protagon¬ 
ist  of  causes  which  were  morally  wrong.  To  High 
churchmen  he  stood  for  Erastianism,  to  Liberals  for 
•cruelty  and  force ;  and  here  his  stoutest  apologists 
almost  threw  up  their  brief.  Froude  did  not  mince 
matters.  ‘Well,’  he  exclaims,  after  narrating  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Protestant  trick  :  u  There  are  times  when  one 
a'dmires  even  treachery.”  He  excused  the  torture  of 
conspirators  and  the  massacre  of  the  Armada’s  cast¬ 
aways  in  Connaught — ‘  War  itself  is  dreadful,  and  has 
its  own  necessities.  ’  Any  measure  deemed  essential 
to  the  success  of  Protestantism  was  justified  by  its 
necessity.  ” 

“In  the  piping  days  of  Victorian  peace,  Froude’s 
apologies  for  sixteenth  century  violence  met  with  little 
sympathy.  The  ( present )  war  with  its  reprisals  has 
changed  all  that  for  the  worse  ;  and  we  can  understand, 
if  we  cannot  approve,  of  the  lengths  to  which  Froude 
went  in  palliating  deeds  done  in  defence  of  a  cause  in 
which  his  faith  and  his  feelings  were  involved.  ” 
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“  The  war  has  also  brought  home  the  basic;  critioism 
o£  Froude’s  work.  It  is  all  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Reformation  and  its  successful  defence  were 
the  greatest  achievement  in  English  history.  Froude 
thought  Protestantism  truth  and  Catholicism  falsehood  ’r 
and  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  ft .  supreme 
struggle  between  two  antagonistic  forces  ...  No  one 
has  shown  us  more  clearly  than  Froude  the  virtues  and 
valour  of  that  triumphant  force,  but  he  was  blind  to  its 
vices,  its  cruelty,  its  intolerance  and  its  aggressiorl- 
He  was  the  posthumous  child  of  a  grim  and  pitiless- 
generation.  Being  its  child  he  was  its  partizan;  and 
his  feelings  were  too  much  involved  for  him  to  be  a 
judge,  or  to  discern  by  the  many  coloured  lights  of  all 
the  ages  the  true  perspective  of  the  deeds  of  one.” 

4.  Burke  gives  details. 

Such  general  charges  might  be  taken  on  faith  from 
the  authorities  who  make  them  ;  but  there  is  more 
satisfaction  in  looking  at  the  matter  somewhat  in 
detail.  This  we  will  now  do  in  a  cursory  manner  by 
following  H.  Burke,  who  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Froude’s  History  of  England,  and  points  out  on  each 
occasion  the  places  where  he  finds  Froude  demonstrably 
wrong.  Of  course  we  shall  not  give  all  his  instances, 
but  only  a  sampling  of  those  which  can  be  put  in  a  few 
lines.  Nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  frequent  instances 
where  Froude  in  one  place  contradicts  Froude  in 
another  place — an  illustration  of  the  recklessness  of 
Froude’s  writing,  which  does  not  matter  in  a  romancist 
but  matters  a  great  deal  in  a  historian. 

As  to  the  character  of  Burke  as  a  historian,  extracts 
from  current  reviews  contain  praises  of  his  work  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  historical  knowledge,  and  re* 
cognitions  of  his  patient  investigation  and  impartiality «> 
The  Daily  News  says  :  “  It  is  an  easy  task  for  Mr-1- 
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Burke  to  demonstrate  the  perverse  partiality  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  commentary  on  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.” 
And  the  Examiner  (not  the  Bombay  one,  we  presume) 
says  “  The  author  is  very  successful  in  his  demolition  of 
Mr.  Froude’s  theories.” 

Hubert  Burke,  Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty  and  the  Reformation  Period  (Hodges  1879), 
a  work  of  careful  scholarship  fully  documented  : — 

Volume  I.  In  the  preface  :  “  The  greatest  difficulty 
for  the  impartial  searcher  into  historic  truth  is  to  pierce 
the  mountain  of  misrepresentation  which  has  hitherto 
covered  so  long  the  real  facts  as  to  men  and  annals. 
In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was  naturally  anxiously 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  the  previously 
accepted  writers  such  as  Foxe,  Buchanan,  Speed, 
Brady,  Tyrrell,  Strype,  Burnet,  Rapin,  Echard,  Old- 
mixon,  Carte,  Hume,  etc.;  in  whose  works  I  have  been 
astounded  at  the  suppression  or  absence  of  important 
facts  and  characters  ”  (p.  VII).  He  goes  on  to  quote 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  who  in  1871  told  the 
people  of  Bristol  that  “The  chief  want  of  England  was 
a  love  of  fact ;  that  decline  was  the  fate  of  every  nation 
which  lost  the  habit  of  speaking  or  acting  the  truth  ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  given  up  the  chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge  because  History  teas  so  overlaid 
with  lies  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make 
anything  out  of  her  statements”  (p.  VII).  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  “some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  have  appeared  as  inditers  of  history,  remarkable 
for  sectarian  rancour  and  partizan  prejudice  ;  whilst 
another  class  of  clerical  writers  of  the  Established 
Church  have  been,  as  historians,  models  supremely 
worthy  of  imitation  for  their  truth,  candour  and 
impartiality,”  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Dr. 
Maitland,  Dean  Hook,  Thomas  Hugo,  J.  H.  Blunt,  and 
Others  less  noted. 
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Throughout  his  four  volumes  Burke  introduces  and 
,  -criticises  the  views  of  Froude;  and  these  parts  alone 
interest  us  here.  He  describes  Froude  as  “the  worship¬ 
per  of  Henry  Tudor”  (p.  181)  “who  defends  Cranmer’s 
•divorce  decree,  stating  that  he  had  at  least  as  much  power 
to  grant  a  divorce  as  the  Pope  himself.”  Burke  com¬ 
ments  :  “If  all  Christendom  did  not  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion  from  the  recent  one  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Froude,  Henry  Tudor  need  hardly  have  appealed  to 
the  Vatican  for  a  canon-law  judgment”  (p.  191). 

On  page  200  Burke  writes:  “Despite  all  the  evidence 
on  record  of  popular  hostility,  Mr.  F roude  contends  that 
the  nation  was  thoroughly  united  on  the  divorce  ques¬ 
tion.” — “Mr.  Froude  and  those  who  venerate  Dr. 
Cranmer  have  been  energetic  in  defending  his  conduct 
on  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine.  They  have  ran¬ 
sacked  records  and  history  for  some  precedent  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  without  effect”  (p.  237). 

On  page  275  Burke  speaks  of  Froude  as  making  “a 
statement  almost  unexampled  for  its  ignorance  of  the 
social  history  of  the  time  ”  [concerning  the  lower  type 
of  working  people  purchasing  and  reading  with 
enthusiasm  Tyndall’s  Bible].  “Mr.  Froude  has  been 
unnecessarily  yet  very  justly  contradicted  by  several 
writers”  [among  whom  he  cites  Dr.  Brewer]. 

Regarding  Froude’s  account  of  the  Carthusian  Friars 
Burke  says:  “In  reading  Mr.  Froude’s  pages  one  is 
almost  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  many  hands, 
so  inconsistent  with  itself  is  that  history”  (p.  283). 
Regarding  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  “Mr.  Froude 
vindicates  Henry  and  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
all  that  is  equitable  and  just.”  After  some  quotations 
Burke  remarks:  “Never  perhaps  was  there  a  greater 
mistake — Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  his  “  Two  Queens” 
differs  widely  from  Mr.  Froude  with  regard  to  the  trial 
of  the  queen  and  the  merits  of  the  men  who  were  her 
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judges”  (p.  406).  Froude  states  that  “  the  form  of  the 
trial  was  the  form  which  was  always  observed,”  while 
Burke  shows  that  except  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (which  was  a  judicial  murder),  it  was 
“a  trial  without  precedent  in  English  history” 
(p.  417-18). 

On  page  445  occurs  another  instance,  in  which 
Froude’s  categorical  assertion  that  “  Sir  William  King- 
stone,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  was  too  convinced  of 
the  Queen’s  guilt”  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  Sir 
William  himself  (p.  446). 

In  connection  with  a  momentary  excess  committed  by 
the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  when  they  killed  a  spy  of  Crom- 
well’s,  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  “Froude  alleges  that  several 
priests  cried  out  ‘  Kill  him  !  Kill  him  !’  If  Mr.  Froude 
has  stated  that  a  number  of  half-mad  women  cried  out : 
‘Kill  Cromwell’s  Judas,’  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark”  ( p.  502. ) 

In  Volume  II,  page  62,  Mr.  Froude  maintains  that 
the  alleged  paramours  of  Catharine  Howard  pleaded 
guilty,  “whilst  according  to  the  State  papers  the  judges 
desired  to  know  liow  they  were  to  he  condemned  without 
evidence.  In  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Catharine 
there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  confession.” 

P.  84.  “Mr.  Froude  contends  that  the  object  of  the 
King  and  Cromwell  was  to  reform  and  not  to  destroy 
the  monastic  houses  ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  re¬ 
formation  was  found  to  be  conclusively  hopeless  that 
the  bolder  alternative  was  resolved  upon.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  completely  at  variance  with  every  circumstance 
collected  with  the  Inquisition  [  i.  e.  inquiry  into  the 
monasteries  ] .  It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  men 
making  such  allegations  in  the  face  of  well-attested 
facts.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  must  be  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  high  authority  respecting  the  monastic  houses, 
has  averred  that  the  whole  question  as  to  the  mode 
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of  confiscation  had  been  arranged  some  years  pre¬ 
viously.” 

“Mr.  Froude’s  defence  of  the  confiscation  and  the 
mode  of  action  adopted  by  Lord  Cromwell  are  unworthy 
of  consideration  when  confronted  with  the  many  State 
papers  now  at  hand  on  the  subject  ”  (p.  85). 

P.  91.  Mr.  Froude  sets  down  the  inquisitors  as 
“  burning  with  Puritan  indignation  at  the  immoralities 
of  the  monasteries,”  while  Burke  shows  (  on  Froude’s 
own  admissions )  that  they  were  actuated  merely  by 
“  the  greedy  fervour  of  subsidised  dishonesty.”  “  Mr. 
Froude  contends  that  the  practices  of  the  Roman  creed 
were  departed  from;  that  the  fasts  and  abstinences  were 
little  observed  ;  whilst  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has  waded 
through  so  vast  an  amount  of  contemporary  research, 
avers,  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  that  the  fasts 
were  far  better  observed  in  England  in  those  days  than 
in  Frence.” 

P.  94.  “Mr.  Froude  draws  a  frightful  picture  of 
wickedness  and  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
abbots  and  inferior  clerics  [in  the  time  of  Thomas  a 
Becket].  Now  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  most  research¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  historians  of  the  present  day, 
has  replied  to  Mr.  Froude  [in  the  Contemporary 
Review]  and  represents  his  statements  as  scandalous 
perversions  of  truth.  Mr.  Freeman  impeaches  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  the  main  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Froude.  ‘  To  do  justice  to  a  bishop  or  monk  ’ 
adds  Mr.  Freeman  ‘is  just  what  Mr.  Froude  can  never 
bring  himself  to  do.’  ” 

P.  117.  “Mr.  Froude,  who  admits  that  his  hero 
Henry  Tudor  confiscated  the  property  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  hospitals,  alleges  that  ‘  the  monasteries  and 
convents  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  did  little  for 
the  indigent  ;  they  have  few. hospitals,  no  relief  for- the 
sick  or  decrepit.  The  state  of  things  was  '.particularly 
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jelt  in  London .’  ”  These  statements  are  shown  to  be 
absolutely  false  in  Burke’s  volume,  and  by  many  other 
scholars. 

P.  131.  Froude  describes  Lord  Cromwell  as  “actua¬ 
ted  by  noble  aims,”  and  “  born  to  rule  a  generation 
which  hated  him,  do  the  will  of  God  and  perish  in  his 
success.”  Burke  comments  : — “  A  less  eccentric  public 
than  Mr.  Froude’s  will  fail  to  see  anything  noble  in  any 
of  his  actions.  There  is  no  lack  of  Protestant  testimony 
as  to  the  cruelties  of  Cromwell  ”  ( p.  136 ).  “  Mr. 

Froude’s  favourite  authority,  the  veracious  Master 
Foxe,  praises  Cromwell’s  integrity,  goodness  and 
piety,  and  closes  up  by  describing  him  as  ‘the  Valiant 
Soldier  of  Christ.’  As  people  of  our  day  have  justly 
learnt  to  believe  the  reverse  of  what  Foxe  writes,  the 
‘  value  of  this  blasphemous  designation  can  at  once  be 
estimated  ”  (p.  142).  “  Notwithstanding  the  eulogy  of 

Froude,  posterity  can  discover  in  Thomas  Cromwell 
nothing  but  a  bold,  bad,  ambitious  man  ”  (p.  155). 

P.  279.  “Mr.  Froude  philosophises  in  eloquent  terms 
on  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  at  this  disastrous 
period  of  English  history.  .  .  He  arrives  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  reformers  possessed  whatever  goodness  or 
virtue  remained  in  the  realm.  This  assertion  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  records  of  the  time.  How  singularly 
different  is  the  opinion  of  several  Protestant  writers 
who  lived  so  many  generations  nearer  the  times  and 
men  treated  of.  Camden,  Strype  and  Burnet  draw  by 
no  means  a  flattering  picture  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  early  Reformers.  .  .  From  Lord  Russell 
to  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  the  military  agents  chosen 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  promote  the  Reformation 
were  men  remarkable  for  evil  lives  and  reckless  disdain 
of  the  people’s  rights.  Mr.  Froude  seems  very  fre¬ 
quently  mistaken  as  to  the  .merits  of  his  heroes  ” 
(p.  299).  •  •  ■  .  .  •  ; 
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P.  393.  “Mr.  Froude  looks  upon  the  ‘good  arch¬ 
bishop’  (Cranmer)  as  a  man  who  was  never  influenced 
by  vulgar  worldly  considerations  [passage  quoted]. 
Let  the  reader  mark  this.  Strype,  the  enthusiastic 
biographer  o£  Cranmer,  makes  a  statement  the  very 
opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Froude;  and  the  official  records 
fully  bear  out  Strype.” 

Volume  III,  p.  42.  “Mr.  Froude  says  that  Father 
Forrest  went  his  way  through  treason  and  perjury  to 
the  stake.  But  Mr.  Froude  has  not  established  any 
case  either  of  perjury  or  treason  against  Forrest, 
unless  he  wishes  to  construe  loyalty  to  religion  as 
a  treason.  The  King  declared  it  high  treason  to  deny 
that  he  was,  as  he  styled  himself,  the  Supreme  Head  of 
Christ’s  Church  on  earth.”  , 

P.  108.  “Mr.  Froude  describes  King  Philip  as  most 
unpopular  in  England,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  no 
single  personal  friend.  The  records  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  Philip,  during  the  eleven  months  he 
resided  in  England,  furnish  no  incident  on  which  to 
originate  the  allegation  that  ‘he  had  forfeited  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  all,  even  of  one  personal  friend.’  It  is  sad  to 
dwell  on  Mr.  Froude’s  facts  !  ”  Burke  goes  on  to  show 
examples  of  Philip’s  releasing  people  from  prison,  and 
relieving  poor  debtors,  of  showing  hospitality,  etc.,  and 
that  he  was  very  kind  to  Elizabeth — a  fact  which, 
Elizabeth  herself  afterward  acknowledged. 

P.  250.  “  I  cannot  omit  Mr.  Froude’s  portrait  of 

Queen  Mary.  The  reader  who  by  this  time  has  seen 
enough  of  the  preceding  misrepresentations  of  history 
can  now  form  some  idea  of  what  really  occurred  during 
Mary’s  disastrous  reign.”  After  some  quotations  from 
Froude  derogatory  to  the  Queen,  especially  the  one 
that  “  she  descended  into  the  grave  amid  curses  deeper 
than  the  acclamations  which  had  welcomed  her  acces¬ 
sion,”  Burke  says  :  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
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that  there  are  no  State  papers,  nor  even  one  honest 
contemporary,  to  sustain  this  statement  of  Mr.  Froude. 
Neither  is  there  any  passage  to  be  found  in  the  secret 
despatches  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  now  open  to 
the  students  of  history,  that  can  justify  the  above 
allegations.” 


SUMMING  UP. 

The  object  of  collecting  together  the  foregoing  scraps 
is  not,  of  course,  to  enter  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  different  points.  Our  purpose  is  merely  to  give 
concreteness  to  the  general  condemnations  of  Froude 
cited  in  the  previous  notes.  We  have  seen  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  many  non-Catholic  scholars  that  Froude  is  a 
novelist  rather  than  a  historian  ;  that  his  works  cn 
history  are  not  only  replete  with  inaccuracies,  garbles 
and  misrepresentations  of  particular  facts,  but  that  they 
are  in  important  respects  subversive  of  substantial 
history.  They  misrepresent  and  falsify  whole  lives, 
characters,  events  and  situations.  The  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  such  prime  actors  as  Cranmer,  ( Tomwell  and  the  like, 
are  so  falsely  drawn  that  they  resemble  the  negative  of 
a  photograph  ;  the  lights  where  the  shades  should  be, 
and  the  shades  where  the  lights  should  be. 

The  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  instead  of 
Burke  we  had  taken  Maitland,  Freeman,  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Blunt,  Stubbs  or  any  of  the  other  masters  of 
research  ;  who,  being  themselves  Protestants,  cannot  be 
accused  of  bias,  partisanship  or  special-pleading  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  discrediting  the  traditional  Protestant 
version  of  history  and  supporting  the  Catholic  version 
in  its  place.  In  fact  the  refutations  given  by  Burke 
are  generally  taken  from  one  or  other  of  these  non- 
Catholic  authors,  except  where  the  contradiction  '  of 
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Fronde’s  views  is  found  by  Burke  himself  in  contem¬ 
porary  witnesses,  or  the  State  papers  and  documents  of 
the  time. 

Burke  deals  only  with  English  history  and  with 
Froude’s  work  on  that  subject.  He  restricts  himself 
moreover  to  the  Tudors,  and  deals  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  only  in  relation  to  the  Tudors.  Now  it  happens 
that  just  as  Froude  turns  Henry  VIII  and  other  really 
bad  men  into  good  men  and  national  heroes  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation  ;  so  when  he  comes  to  personalities 
such  as  Mary  Tudor  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
were  Catholics  and  figuises  of  the  counter-reformation, 
he  reverses  the  process,  and  sedulously  turns  good 
women  into  bad  women.  His  treatment  of  Mary 
Stuart  is  so  outrageous  that  we  shall  have  a  special 
section  on  the  subject  later  on — in  course  of  which 
there  will  occur  an  explosion  which  will  blow  whatever 
may  survive  of  Froude’s  credit  into  smithereens. 

5.  A  Case  from  Ireland. 

There  is  another  work  of  Froude’s  called  The  English 
in  Ireland ,  which  has  simply  been  riddled  by  an  army 
of  Irish  writers — who  do  know  their  own  history  while 
most  Englishmen  do  not.  Without  expanding  these 
articles  into  a  volume  we  cannot  deal  with  that  book. 
We  append  here  just  one  incidental  case,  clipped  from 
a  current  newspaper,  which  shows  the  wind  blowing  the 
same  direction  in  that  treatise  of  Froude’s  as  it  blows  in 
the  others. 

From  the  Catholic  Press  : — 

It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  present  generation  of 
British  people  to  read,  believe,  or  even  think  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  their  forefathers  in  Ireland. 
They  do  read  and  think  with  pride  of  “Magna  Charta,” 
the  “  Bill  of  Rights,”  and  the  “  Glorious  Revolution.” 
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They  do  study,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  the  evolution 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England,  and  their 
ennobling  effect  in  creating  a  manly,  self-respecting 
and  orderly  society. 

The  British  people  read  with  avidity  not  only 
philosophic  modern  histories,  like  that  of  Green  and 
Lecky,  of  their  own  country,  and  such  works  as 
Motley’s  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  but  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
have  heard  men  talk  learnedly  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  who,  when 
the  history  of  Ireland  came  up,  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  its  simplest  outlines.  Yet  what  Christian 
nation  to-day  can  point  to  its  services  to  civilisation 
when  “  darkness  covered  the  earth  and  thick  darkness 
the  people  ”  as  can  our  little  island — the  “  insula 
sanctorum  ct  doctorum  ”  of  the  early  centuries  ?  In 
the  absence  of  historical  knowledge,  however,  the  wicked 
inventions  of  bad  men  to  cover  their  own  deeds  of 
robbery  and  wrong — like  the  testimony  to  the  massacre  of 
1641  or  the  fanatical  and  unwholly  as  well  as  inhuman 
propositions  are  so-called  “  Godfearing  English  gentle¬ 
men,”  to  whom  the  Irish  were  “  Amalekites,”  to  be 
utterly  exterminated — have  become,  by  traditions  to 
which  no  scholar  would  give  countenance,  the  current 
sentences  that  serve  the  majority  of  British  people  for 
thought  upon  Irish  history 

froitde’s  falsehoods. 

Take,  for  example,  the  tale  of  horror  Froude  gave 
to  England  of  the  massacre  of  1641.  From  my  boy¬ 
hood  in  Ulster,  amidst  Orange  and  Conservative  society 
long  before  Froude  wrote,  I  had  heard  and  been 
horrified  by  the  story,  how  “  at  Portadown  Bridge  men 
walked  over  the  Bann  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  murder- 
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ed  Protestants,”  &c. ;  how  “  50,000  Protestant  men, 
women  and  children  lay  in  l)lood  over  Ulster.”  I  have 
heard  Protestant  clergymen  thunder  this  forth  in  the 
pulpit,  and  Orange  speakers  at  Orange  meetings  call 
upon  Protestant  manhood  to  avert  another  1641  !  To¬ 
day,  where  would  you  find  in  Ireland  a  man  who  could 
speak  of  the  affair  as  a  “  Protestant  massacre,”  or  as  in 
any  sense  a  massacre  at  all?  But  Proude  asserts  it! 
Yes,  and  it  was,  of  all  the  many  inventions  of  his  facts, 
the  one  that  gifted  but  most  unscrupulous  writer  regret¬ 
ted  most ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

When  Froude  was  writing  his  “English  in  Ireland” 
he  wrote  to  Dublin  asking  information  from  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  documents  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses 
who  had  given  evidence  of  the  massacre  of  1641.  Upon 
the  testimony  in  these  “depositions”  the  whole  story 
of  the  massacre  depends.  The  custodian  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  at  that  time  was  a  Protestant  gentleman  well 
known  in  literature,  called  Prendergast.  This  gentle¬ 
man  copied  the  documents  most  carefully,  and  sent 
them,  without  giving  his  name,  simply  as  clerk  of  the 
documents.  What  was  his  sui-prise  to  find,  when 
Fronde’s  book  came  out',  that,  by  suppression  and  asser¬ 
tion,  depositions  so  absurdly  false  as  to  mark  their 
author  as  either  knave  or  fool  were  quoted  by  Froude 
as  the  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses;  for  example,  a 
witness  who  swore  not  only  that  murdered  Protestants 
choked  up  the  Bann  at  Portadown,  but  that  he  and 
hundreds  of  others  by  day  and  night  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  woman  ■standing  up  breast  high 
out  of  the  water  with  her  throat  cut,  calling  for 
vengeance  upon  the  Papists.  Froude  suppressed  this 
part  of  the  witness’s  testimony,  but  gave  his  other 
parts  as  a  most  reliable  witness.  Prendergast  was  so- 
exasperated  that  he  exposed  Froude’s  conduct  in  the- 
Dublin  papers.  [End  of  Quotation.] 
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6.  Meline’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

» 

I  was  talking  to  a  well-known  scholar,  a  man 
saturated  in  history,  about  Froude  ;  and  he  exclaimed 
Arch-Liar  !  I  should  rather  think  so.  Froude  was 
the  most  inveterate  liar  I  ever  met  with.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  matter  of  mistakes  or  blunders  ;  it  is  systema¬ 
tic  falsification  of  the  history,  The  exposition  of  all  his 
lies  is  not  to  be  found  collected  together  in  one  book. 
It  is  scattered  over  numbers  of  books  and  articles,  each 
writer  tackling  him  oil  a  particular  part  of  his  work. 
But  if  you  want  to  see  samples  of  Froude’s  lies  nailed 
down  to  the  counter  one  after  another,  get  Meline’s 
Mary  Queen  of  /Scots.” 

We  did  get  Meline’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots*  The 
author,  while  pursuing  the  history,  brings  in  Froude  at 
every  turn;  notes  the  truths  which  he  occasionally  tells, 
and  keeps  up  a  constant  machine-gun,  fire  on  his  false¬ 
hoods.  Numbers  of  them  are  trivialities  in  themselves  ; 
but  they  are  not  mere  mistakes  incidental  to  painstaking 
historical  work.  They  revgal  by  their  character  and 
accumulation  the  utter  recklessness  of  Froude’s  writing 
as  a  habit.  Many  of  the  falsehoods  are  momentous. 
They  conspire  to  reverse  the  whole  historical  picture — for 
instance  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart — and  turn  the 
entire  story  into  what  Bain  has  already  called  ‘  a 
voluminous  libel.’  Among  the  black  catalogue — which 
runs  to  several  hundreds  of  instances — we  can  only  pick 
out  a  few  scrappy  examples  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
thing  Froude  was  guilty  of — leaving  the  reader  to 
peruse  Meline’s  book  if  he  wants  to  judge  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  himself.  In  most  instances  we  shall 
merely  indicate  the  verdict  of  the  writer  in  summary  ; 

*  The  book  is  rare  ;  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Poona  United  Service 
Library,  No.  II,  1035, 
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but  we  shall  also  give  in  detail  some  typical  specimens 
of  downright  historical  “  Froudacities.” 

James  F.  Meline,  Mart/  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  latest 
English  historian  ( Simpson  Low,  1872  )  [Published 
22  years  before  Froude’s  death,  and  it  stands  un¬ 
refuted]. 

“  The  first  four  volumes  of  Froude’s  History  of 
England  present  the  narrative  of  half  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  a  prince,  ‘chosen  by  Providence  to  conduct 
the  Reformation,’  and  to  abolish  the  iniquities  of  the 
papal  system.  The  Tudor  King,  historically  known  of 
all  men  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Froude,  melted  so 
completely  that  his  despotism,  persecution,  diplomatic 
assassinations,  confiscations,  divorces,  legalized  murders, 
bloody  vagrancy-laws,  tyranny  over  conscience,  and 
the  blasphemous  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy,  ai’e 
now  made  to  appear  as  the  praiseworthy  measures  of 
an  ascetic  monarch  striving  to  regenerate  his  country 
and  save  the  world  ”  (  p.  3  ). 

[While  some  were  charmed  with  Froude’s  work] 
“  others  declined  to  accept  results  which  were  violations 
of  morality,  and  verdicts  against  evidence,  obtained  by 
systematic  vilification  of  some  of  the  best,  and  elevation 
of  some  of  the  worst  men  who  ever  lived.  They 
resolved  that  such  a  system  as  this  was  a  nuisance,  and 
that  the  new  and  unworthy  man-worship  would  be 
put  an  end  to.  Accordingly  the  idol  was  smashed 
( Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  and  Oct.  1858).  The  Scotch 
treatment  was  of  instant  efficacy  ;  for  we  find  Mr. 
Froude  coming  to  his  fifth  volume  in  a  chastened 
frame  of  mind  ”  (  p.  5  ). 

“  In  his  earlier  volumes  his  very  defective  knowledge 
of  all  history  before  the  sixteenth  century  led  him  into 
the  most  grotesque  blunders  ;  errors  in  general  and  in 
detail.” 
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Fronde’s  methods  as  a  historian  are  indicated  as 
follows  : — 

“Footnotes  and  citations  in  quantity,  imposing  capi¬ 
tals  and  inverted  commas,  all  combine  to  give  it  a 
certain  typographical  vivacity.  Quotation-marks  are 
supposed  to  convey  the  assurance  that  they  include  the 
precise  words  of  the  text,  but  his  system  is  not  so  com¬ 
monplace.  He  inserts  therein  language  of  his  own ; 
and  in  all  those  cases  his  use  of  authorities  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  deceptive.  He  has  a  way  of  placing 
some  actual  words  of  a  document  in  his  narrative,  in 
such  a  manner  as  totally  to  pervert  their  sense.  He 
has  a  trick  of  giving  long  passages  in  quotation-marks 
without  any  sign  of  alteration  or  omission,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  discover  from  a  note  to  be  ‘abridged/ 
Other  objectionable  manipulations  are  the  joining  to¬ 
gether  of  two  distinct  passages  of  a  document,  thus 
entirely  changing  their  original  sense ;  the  connection 
of  two  phrases  from  two  different  authorities,  present¬ 
ing  them  as  one ;  tacking  on  irresponsible  or  anony¬ 
mous  authorities  to  one  that  is  responsible — concealing 
the  first  and  avowing  the  last  (p.  9).  Our  historian 
takes  unprecedented  liberties  with  texts  and  citations. 
Now  he  totally  ignores  what  a  given  person  says  on  an 
important  occasion.  Now  he  puts  a  speech  of  his  own 
into  the  mouth  of  the  same  character.  Passages  cited 
from  certain  documents  cannot  be  found  there,  and 
other  documents  referred  to  have  no  existence.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Froude  trifles  with  his  readers,  and  plays 
with  his  authorities  as  some  people  play  with  cards” 

(P-10)- 

Instance  of  Philipps,  Field,  Bilnoy  and  Bainham  : — 
“These  cases  have  been  taken  up  seriatim  by  a  com¬ 
petent  critic  [  Edinb.  Rev.,  Oct.  1858]  who  demon¬ 
strates  that  Mr.  Froude’s  pretended  authorities  do  not 
tell  the  story  he  undertakes  to  put  in  their  mouth;  and 
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that  he  is  guilty  of  such  perversions  as  are  exceedingly 
damaging  to  his  reputation”  (p.  18). 

“  Mr.  Froude  is  so  frankly  a  partizan,  that  in  his  work 
colour  is  strong  and  passion  deep.  And  this  is  not  the 
result  of  a  constitutional  jnfirmity  which  makes  him 
unconsciously  and  uniformly  either  an  optimist  or 
pessimist.  Not  at  all.  He  is  one  or  the  other  at 
will,  and  as  his  prejudice  rules.  With  him  certain 
historical  characters  must  be  always  wrong,  always 
bad  ;  while  others  remain  always  right  and  always  good. 
When  historical  facts  totally  fail,  or  are  too  stubborn 
for  use,  unlimited  stores  of  rhetoric  and  imagination 
make  good  the  void.  Compare  the  historic  treatment 
of  Henry  with  that  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  case  of  the 
Tudor  King,  his  friends  and  parasites  are  profusely 
quoted,  and  at  every  few  pages  he  is  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  .  .  .  Passed  through  Mr.  Froude’s  histori¬ 
cal  alembic,  acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  have 
hitherto  made  Henry’s  name  odious,  now  redound  to 
his  honour.  In  great  part,  it  appears,  those  acts  ‘were 
inevitable’  (p.  19)  .  .  .  Froude  writes: — ‘With  men 
he  could  speak  the  right  word,  he  could  do  the  right 
thing ;  with  women  he  seemed  to  be  under  a  fatal 
necessity  of  mistake.’” 

“In  no  one  instance  is  there  ‘fatal  necessity  of 
mistake’  for  Mary  Stuart  ...  all  were  crimes  of  her 
own  invention  or  perpetration.  Authorities  cited  are 
mainly  her  personal  enemies  or  her  paid  detractors. 
Of  what  she  herself  wrote  or  said  there  is  a  strict 
economy,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  heard  from  that 
‘suspected  source.’  .  .  .  He  has  produced  not  so  much 
a  history  of  Mary  Stuart,  but  a  sweeping  indictment  in 
which  he  showered  on  the  Queen  of  Scots  such  epithets 
as  ‘murderess,  ferocious  animal  panther,  wild  cat  and 
brute’”  (p.  21). 

“  We  renounce  the  idea  of  following  Mr.  Froude 
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through  his  tortuous  way,  and  only  undertake  to  point 
out  some  of  his  grossest  errors.”  [  Out  of  Mcline  ice 
take  a  still  more  scanty  sampling,  merely  indicating  the 
points  as  typical,  without  reproducing  the  critical  dis¬ 
cussions  on  them]  : — 

“  Mr.  Froude  [says  that  Mary  Stuart]  ‘  was  brought 
up  amidst  the  political  iniquities  of  the  court  of  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis.’  On  the  foundation  of  this  singular 
statement  an  imposing  superstructure  is  raised,  and  in 
all  succeeding  volumes  every  pretext  is  seized  for  re¬ 
ference  to  [‘the  fact’]  that  the  education  of  the  child 
Mary  was  entrusted  to  Catharine  de  Medicis.  Worse 
than  this  ;  the  reader  is  forced  to  believe  that  such 
education  .  .  .  was  confined  exclusively  to  lessons  of 
moral  and  political  wickedness  .  .  .  daily  lessons  in 
Macchiavelli  .  .  .  and  lectures  on  statecraft.  But  on 
examination  it  proves  that  Mary  was  never  at  the 
court  of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  During  Mary’s  sojourn 
in  France  the  Royal  court  was  that  of  Henry  II  and 
later  of  Francis  II.”  [During  that  time]  “  Catharine 
was  mere  cypher,  an  unknown  quantity  ;  and  she  only 
came  into  a  position  of  influence  after  Mary  had  left 
for  Scotland  ”  (p.  26).  “  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  there 

existed  an  invincible  repugnance  on  Mary’s  part  to 
Catharine  ;  .  .  .  and  there  was  no  more  social  inter¬ 
course  between  them  than  the  ceremonious  politeness 
of  court-etiquette  ”  (  p.  27  ). 

Froude  gives  a  certain  description  in  inverted  commas, 
with  reference  to  “ Ranclolf  to  Cecil ,  Sept.  4 ,  Scotch  MSS. 
Rolls  House.” — “There  is  no  such  sketch  or  description 
in  the  despatch,”  comments  Meline  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
go  into  details  (  p.  59  ). 

A  remarkable  discussion  is  given  in  Chapter  VIII. 
The  essence  of  it  is  this  : — 

(1)  Froude  makes  Mary  say  “  she  could  have  no 
peace  till  she  had  Murray’s  or  Chatelherault’s  head,” 
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and  gives  as  his  authority  “  Randolf  to  Cecily  Oct.  o, 
Scotch  MSS.  Rolls  House.”  Xo  such  document  was 
found  in  the  Rolls  office. 

(2)  Froude  explained  this  as  a  clerical  error.  He 
meant  not  Randolph  to  Cecil  but  Bedford  to  Cecil. 

(3)  The  letter  Bedford  to  Cecil  is  examined.  It 
proves  that  Bedford  wrote  no  such  thing.  “We  are  still 
waiting  (writes  Meline)  to  hear  from  Mr.  Froude  where 
he  found  his  authority  for  stating  that  Mary  Stuart 
used  the  words  he  has  put  into  her  mouth  ”  ( p.  80 ). 
[The  original  text  is  printed  on  p.  86]. 

On  page  85,  summing  up  a  collection  of  exposures 
Meline  writes  : — 

“  Will  Mr.  Froude  seriously  apply  such  a  test,  and 
explain  to  us,  for  instance,  his  manipulation  of  Mary 
Stuart’s  letter  of  April  4,  1566,  and  give  us  the  original 
language  of  the  passages  which  we  have  denounced 
as  unauthorized  ?  Will  he  explain  his  remarkable 
arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  phrase  :  ‘  It  will  he 
known  hereafter ,  etc.’  ?  Will  he  clear  up  the  misleading- 
paucity  of  dates  in  the  Jedburgh  story?  Will  he  find 
some  authority  less  untrustworthy  than  Buchanan  for 
the  poisoning  story,  and  for  a  hundred  other  statements 
repudiated  by  all  respectable  historians  ?  Will  he  show 
us  how  it  is  that  ‘  he  feared  for  his  life  ’  is  the  English 
translation  of  II  prend  une  peur  de  recevoir  une  honte  ; 
and  how  it  is  that  the  meanings  given  in  his  text  of 
numerous  Spanish  and  French  passages,  which  he  avoids 
translating,  are  so  often  at  daggers-drawn  with  the 
language  of  the  originals  ?  How  is  it  that  he  describes 
:  letter  from  Mary  to  Elizabeth  as  one  she  wrote  ‘  with 
her  oicn  hand,  fierce,  dauntless  and  haughty  ’  when  in 
the  letter  Mary  expressly  excuses  herself  for  not  writing 
with  own  hand  ?  How  is  it  that  he  coolly  substitutes 
fled  for  departed,  lords  for  ladies,  four  thousand  ruffians 
for  four  thousand  gentlemen  ?”  (p.  86  ). 
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On  page  113,  a  paragraph  from  Fronde  is  given 
and  then  dissected,  “  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
writer’s  process,  and  with  what  manner  of  material  he 
constructs  history.  It  is  not  true  that  .  .  .  etc.,”  [with 
reasons  showing  why — a  long  series  of  flat  contra¬ 
dictions]. 

On  page  124,  certain  words  put  into  Mary’s  mouth 
are  commented  on  : — “  The  Saturday  Review  states 
I  roude’s  offence  with  fine  sarcasm  by  saying  that  4  Mr. 
Froude  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped  the  nature 
of  inverted  commas.’  Of  course  Alary  Stuart  never  spoke 
the  ivords  thus  put  into  lier  mouth.  Here  is  her  reply. 

.  .  .  To  confirm  his  accusation  Froude  says,  £  The  secret 
u-as  ill  kept,'  etc.,  and  cites  a  passage  from  De  Silva’s 
letter  which  he  abstains  from  translating.  This  pru¬ 
dence  is  not  ill-timed  ;  for  this  citation,  so  far  from 
confirming  it,  flatly  contradicts  his  statement.  We 
translate  it  ”  .  .  .  (  p.  124  ). 

On  page  132.  “There  are  whole  pages  of  the  history 
in  question,  in  which  blunder  and  invention  strive  for 
the  mastery,  and  alternatively  obtain  it  in  every  line.” 
Meline  gives  a  whole  page  comprising  at  least  a  dozen 
instances.  One  of  them  is  :  “  He  quotes  De  Croc 

tIn  a  sort  of  desperation,'  etc.  There  is  not  a  syllable 
of  this  in  De  Croc,  who  wrote  :  ‘  Je  ne  vois,’  etc.  .  .  . 

“  Of  this  Mr.  Froude  makes  not  only  the  abuse  of  the 
false  ti'anslation,  but  conceals  the  true  cause  of  Darn- 
ley’s  absence  from  the  baptismal  ceremonies”  (p.  133). 

On  page  144  [about  Mary  and  Bothwell]  is  given 
another  catena  of  falsifications  of  documented  facts  one 
after  another,  including  “  a  blunder  almost  incredible 
in  its  grossness  ” — where  he  substitutes  Darnley  for 
Lennox  (p.  145). 

On  page  153,  “Froude  tells  of  a  despatch  containing 
‘a  message  to  Mary  from  Catharine  de  Medicis  that  her 
husband's  life  was  in  danger.'  Mr.  Froude  (comments 
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Meline)  is  really  incorrigible.  Tlte  message  never 
existed  but  in  Ids  imagination.  Catharine  had  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  the  warning,  did  not  even  know 
that  it  was  given,  and  of  course  sent  no  message.” 

On  p.  155,  “Mr.  Froude  has  concealed  the  fact  that 
Mary  refused  to  join  the  Catholic  League  ;  and  also 
in  concealing  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  ill-will  towards 
Mary  he  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  it  springs 
from  belief  in  her  complicity  in  the  murder.” 

P.  165.  Froude’s  account  of  a  certain  letter  “is 
utterly  crushed  by  an  authority  which  he  dares  not 
question — Murray’s  diary.” 

P.  174.  Froude’s  text  is  confronted  with  the  original 
of  Henry  Killigrew’s  letter,  where  a  passage  cited  by 
Froude  is  entirely  absent. 

P.178.  Another  passage  in  which  Froude  says: 
“This  officer  (the  marshal)  has  preserved  as  in  a 
photograph  the  singular  scene  of  which  he  was  a  wit¬ 
ness”  and  he  proceeds  to  give  the  story.  Meline  com¬ 
ments  : — “We  have  long  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
any  historical  outrage  from  the  pen  of  our  author,  and 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
perversion  too  shocking,  no  misrepresentation  too  bold 
for  one  who  could  manipulate,  as  does  Mr.  Froude,  the 
passage  under  consideration.  The  marshal  in  his 
official  report  states  distinctly  that  Maitland  (not 
Bothwell)  demanded  the  letter;  Maitland  (not  Both- 
well)  returned  it;  and  Maitland  (not  Bothwell)  gave 
him  the  answer  he  reports — but  which,  of  course,  is 
not  the  answer  stated  by  Mr.  Froude.  Of  the  groom, 
the  horse,  the  queen  at  the  open  window,  the  farewell 
nod  to  Bothwell,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  marshal's 
statement ”  [The  full  text  is  then  given  for  verification, 
and  further  details  are  worked  out]. 

P.  181.  “It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
history  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and 
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Lennox  concerning  the  trial  is  elaborately  misrepresent¬ 
ed”  [details  given]. 

P.  185.  “  As  to  Morton,  Cecil  says  he  signed,  and  the 

Scotch  copy  also  has  his  signature.  Mr.  Froude  says 
that  he  can  be  proved  distinctly  not  to  have  signed. 
We  prefer  Morton’s  own  confession,  just  before  death, 
that  he  did  sign  it.” 

P.  189.  “Mr.  Froudc’s  version  of  the  abduction  [by 
Bothwell]  may  be  dismissed  with  slight  comment  : — 

“  He  represents  Mary  with  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  She  had  no  guard  whatever,  but  an  escort  of 
twelve  persons,  among  whom  were  Huntly,  Lethington 
and  Melville.  He  pictures  Both  well  with  a  dozen  of 
his  followers,  instead  of  a  thousand  followers  in  mail. 
He  makes  Mary  say — ‘  with  singular  composure  ’  of 
course  :  ‘  She  would  have  no  bloodshed  ;  her  people 

were  out-numbered,  and  rather  than  any  of  them  should 
lose  their  lives  she  would  go  wherever  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  wishes.’  ”  Meline  asks  : — “  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
speech  ?  Yet  hear  how  ruthlessly  Mr.  Hosack  ruins 
it  :  ‘  This  is  the  speech,  not  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 

but  of  Mr.  Froude,  who  has  put  it  into  her  mouth  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  leading  his  readers  to  conclude 
that  she  was  an  accomplice  in  the  designs  of  Bothwell’.” 
[Other  refutations  are  added,  p.  189]. 

P.  193.  Another  bad  tissue  of  falsities  too  long  to- 
reproduce. 

P.  225.  Froude’s  citation  of  Throgmorton  are  put 
in  parallel  columns'  with  the  original.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  Froude  has  added  a  half-sentence:  ‘  and 
'prevent  the  publication  of  her  letters'  “The  words  added 
in  Italics  are  not  in  Throgmorton  ;  the  idea  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Froude  is  not  there,  nor  is  there  in  Throgmor¬ 
ton’s  letter  anything  to  warrant  Mr.  Froude’s  assertion. 
It  is  pure  invention." 
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P.  247.  “  Froude  writes  :  ‘  Norfolk  enclosed  extracts 

from  the  letters  in  his  despatch,  and  he  left  it  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  say  whether,  if  they  were  genuine,  ‘ which  he  and 
his  companions  believed  them  to  be ,’  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Queen  of  Scot’s  guilt.’  The  passage  put  in 
by  Mr.  Froude  in  inverted  commas,  as  though  quoting 
the  words  from  Norfolk’s  letter,  is  his  own  invention. 
There  are  no  such  words  in  it,  nor  anything  like  them  /” 
P.  248.  Another  citation  of  what  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  wrote  to  Cecil  is  put  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  original.  An  important  passage  has  been  suppress¬ 
ed  by  Froude  and  another  passage  inserted  by  him  out 
of  his  own  head.  Meline  remarks  : — “  Moreover  both 
the  suppression  and  the  invention  are  very  serious  in 
their  nature”  [and  reasons  are  added]. 

On  p.  27G,  towards  the  end  of  the  book  Meline  says : 
u  Our  task  is  practically  completed,  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  no  occasion  closely  to  follow  Mr.  Froude  any 
further  in  the  unpleasant  task  of  exposition  we  have 
undertaken.  False  in  one,  false  in  all  is  an  established 
maxim  which  would  have  long  since  warranted  our 
stopping  short  at  an  early  stage  of  the  examination.” 

7.  Appendix. 

After  writing  the  foregoing  articles,  we  received 
three  contributions  to  the  subject  which  are  worthy  of 
a  final  place  in  the  indictment. 

( 1)  The  first  was  contributed  by  a  reader  of  The 
Examiner,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

From  Tennyson,  Raskin,  Mill  and  other  Literary 
Estimates ,  by  Frederic  Harrison. — Macmillan  &  Co. 
(1890)  Chap.  XII — Historical  Method  of  Froude. 

.  .  .  James  Anthony  Fi*oude,  like  Macaulay  before 
him,  aspired  to  combine  both  methods  [the  romantic 
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and  the  scientific]  in  one,  so  as  to  clothe  his  original 
researches  in  a  graphic  form.  But,  as  not  seldom 
happened  to  Macaulay  himself,  he  convinced  us  much 
more  of  his  brilliancy  of  touch  than  of  any  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  judgment.  He  wrote  with  a  purpose — he 
avowed  a  religious,  social  and  political  purpose — and 
they  who  write  history  with  a  purpose  of  any  kind  but 
the  love  of  truth  are  seldom  or  never  impartial.  To 
the  fatal  defect  of  being  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  a 
cause  and  a  man,  Froude  added  a  congenital  incapacity 
to  weigh  evidence,  and  a  truly  morbid  proneness  to 
misquote  documents  and  to  misconceive  language.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  older  historical  school  of  the  literary  sort, 
and  must  put  aside  his  claim  to  scientific  research  and 
exhaustive  learning  in  all  original  sources.  Critics  of 
another  school  than  his,  critics  at  once  active*  ruthless 
and  numerous,  hardly  exaggerated  his  technical 
blunders  and  his  historical  deficiencies.  .  .  [p.  236.] 

[After  considering  him  as  a  great  writer]  we  must 
now  consider  him  more  strictly  as  a  historian,  where 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  real 
charlatan.  Froude  has  been  fiercely  criticised  for  his 
blunders  and  misquotations,  his  habit  of  substituting  loose 
paraphrases  for  the  words  he  professes  to  cite  textually. 
The  charge  is  true;  it  is  grave;  but  it  is  not  the  worst 
of  his  defects  as  an  historian  of  the  higher  rank  [the 
worst  defect,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  being  his  not 
having  a  philosophy  of  human  affairs.]  (p.  247.) 

Being  full  of  theories  of  his  own,  coming  to  his  task 
with  an  avowed  purpose  of  advocating  those  theories  and 
of  setting  aside  current  theories  of  others,  Froude  very 
much  increased  the  difficulty  of  strict  impartiality 
already  imperilled  by  his  idea  of  viewing  historic 
events  in  the  light  of  dramatic  poems.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible,  that  what  Avas  dramatically  effective 
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must  be  good  history.  The  test  of  credulity  was  fitness 
for  its  historical  purpose.  .  .  .  [p.  250]. 

It  remains  to  note  the  strange  habit  of  inaccuracy, 
looseness  of  reference,  of  misquotation  and  misconcep¬ 
tion,  with  which  Froude  has  been  charged.  No  one 
who  has  not  collated  some  of  his  references  and  com¬ 
pared  his  paraphrases  with  the  originals,  can  easily 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  these  inaccuracies  go  .  .  . 
[Instances  cited — p.  252,  sq.] 


An  amusing  example  of  Mr.  Froude’s  inveterate 
habit  of  blundering  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(No.  375,  July  1898).  The  reviewer  cites  a  passage 
about  Renclielm  of  eighteen  lines  from  Froude’s 
Erasmus  (p.  172)  and  he  tells  us  that  it  ‘contains  one 
and  only  one  correct  statement’ — and  fifteen  other 
statements  about  Renchelm  are  all  inaccurate.  The 
reviewer  adds,  ‘In  the  case  of  Mr.  Froude,  the  problem 
ever  is  to  discover  whether  he  has  deviated  into  truth.’ 
So  far  as  concerns  exact  transcription  of  documents, 
precise  use  of  language,  and  minute  fidelity  of  detail, 
this  severe  judgment  cannot  be  held  to  be  exaggerated, 
[p.  255]. 


.  .  .  His  misconceptions,  his  blunders,  his  prejudices 
must  be  carefully  watched,  guarded  against  and  correct¬ 
ed.  Froude’s  History  of  England  is  far  from  being 
trustworthy;  but  it  is  a  fine  composition  which,  if  it 
has  not  the  monumental  veracity  of  Thucydides,  has 
much  of  the  pictorial  charm  of  Herodotus  and  Livy, 
[p.  256.] 

FREEMAN  ON  FROUDE. 

(2)  Catholic  Herald  of  India  added  the  following 
from  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman  to  the  Contemporary  Review , 
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September  1878,  concerning  J.  A.  Fronde’s  account  of 
St.  Thomas  Becket : — 

“Mr.  Fronde  stands  alone  as  the  one  writer  of  any 
importance,  of  whose  writings  one  can  say  that  on  them 
any  process  of  correction  would  be  thrown  away.  The 
evil  is  inherent,  it  is  inborn.  It  is  not  mere  colouring  ; 
it  is  not  mere  mistaken  inference  ;  it  is  not  mere 
mistakes  in  detail,  however  gross  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  which  they  might  imply.  It  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  through  page  after  page,  of  one  narrative  for 
another — the  substitution  of  a  story  which  bears  no 
likeness  to  the  original  story,  except  that  the  same 
actors  appear  in  both.  When  such  narratives  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fronde  appear  under  the  garb  of  history,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  those  who  have  really  studied  the 
times  which  he  ventures  to  touch,  to  put  in  their  protest 
in  the  name  of  historic  truth.  I  leave  others  to  protest 
against  Mr.  Fronde’s  treatment  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  mastered  those  times  in  detail 
from  original  sources.  I  have,  however,  been  often  led 
to  particular  points  in  those  times  from  various  local 
and  special  quarters  ;  and,  when  I  have  been  so  led,  I 
have  always  found  Mr.  Froude’s  treatment  of  the  matter 
which  I  had  in  hand  both  inadequate  and  inaccurate. 
But  in  the  twelfth  century  1  feel  myself  at  home,  only 
less  at  home  than  if  Mr.  Fronde  had  come  and  sought 
me  out  in  the  eleventh.  If  history  means  truth,  if  it 
means  fairness,  if  it  means  faithfully  reporting  what 
contemporary  sources  record,  and  drawing  reasonable 
inference  from  their  statements,  then  Mr.  Froude  is  no 
historian.  The  ‘  Life  arid  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,’ 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  a  history  ;  because  history 
implies  truth,  and  the  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Becket,’  is  not  truth  but  fiction.  It  does  not  record  the 
life  of  a  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  life  of  an  imaginary  being  in  an  ima- 
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ginary  age.  It  may  be  a  vigorous  and  telling  party- 
pamphlet  ;  it  is  not  a  narrative  of  facts.  Mr.  Froude 
is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  of  undoubted  power  of 
writing.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  science  or  learning 
in  which  accuracy  of  statement  is  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  in  which  a  calm  putting  forth  of  statements 
which  are  purely  arbitrary  can  be  accepted  in  its  stead, 
in  that  branch  of  science  or  learning  Mr.  Froude’s  un¬ 
doubted  ability,  his  gift  of  description  and  narrative, 
may  stand  him  in  good  stead.  But  for  the  writing  pf 
history,  while  those  gifts  are  precious,  other  gifts  are 
more  precious  still.  In  that  field  ‘  before  all  things 
truth  beareth  away  the  victory  ’  ;  among  those  whom 
truth  has  enrolled  in  her  following  as  her  men,  among 
those  who  go  forth  to  do  battle  for  her  as  their  sovereign 
lady,  Mr.  Froude  has  no  part  of  lot.  It  may  be  his 
fault  ;  it  may  be  his  misfortune  ;  but  the  fact  is  clear. 
History  is  a  record  of  things  which  happened  ;  what 
passes  for  history  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Froude  is  a 
writing  in  which  the  things  which  really  happened  find 
no  place,  and  in  which  their  place  is  taken  by  the  airy 
children  of  Mr.  Froude’s  imagination.” 

STUBBS  ON  FROUDE. 

A  third  contribution  reached  us  from  England  some¬ 
what  later.  It  is  a  set  of  verses  written  by  Bishop 
Stubbs,  on  the  occasion',  I  believe,  of  Froude’s  Rectorial 
Address  at  Glasgow.  It  also  contains  a  hit  at  Kings¬ 
ley,  the  Author  of  West  word  Jin  ! — a  romance  written 
with  Froude’s  “  history  ”  as  it  basis,  or  at  least  as  its 
counterpart  : — 

“  Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 

That  parsons  do  not  care  for  truth  ; 

The  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries  : 

“  History  is  a  pack  of  lies.” 
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Wliat  cause  for  judgments  so  malign  ? 

A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery  : 

Fronde  believes  Kingsley  a  divine , 

While  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  history 

Final  Reflections. 

No  doubt  by  this  time  our  readers  will  have  been 
wearied  by  the  prolonged  process  of  “  slaying  the 
slain  ”  or  “  flogging  a  dead  horse  ”  as  they  will  call  it. 
However  we  can  excuse  ourselves  for  having  gone  into 
the  matter  at  such  a  length.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  credit  of  Froude  was  not  demolished  long 
ago.  It  certainly  was,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  that  even  educated  men  seem 
to  be  still  going  about  the  world,  playing  blindman’s 
buff  with  a  rag  round  their  head  whenever  it  is  a  matter 
of  dealing  with  “Protestant  versus  Catholic  history.” 
They  have  been  saturated  with  the  old  Protestant  tradi¬ 
tion  from  childhood,  and  never  seem  to  come  aei'oss 
the  refutations  of  it  which  have  been  frequent  and 
effective  during  the  last  forty  years  ;  or  if  they  do 
come  across  them,  they  dismiss  them  with  incredulity, 
and  go  on  in  their  own  sweet  way  as  before.  Just 
imagine  for  instance  any  gentleman,  educated  enough1 
to  be  qualified  to  write  a  leading  article  in  the  “Lead* 
ing  Paper  of  Asia,”  showing  surprise  or  shock  at  finding 
Froude  nicknamed  an  “arch-liar.”  Just  fancy  him 
deeming  it  necessary  to  bring  in  the  maxim  about' 
“abusing  the  plaintiff’s  attorney”  or  talking  of  “petu¬ 
lant  abuse  of  historians  when  they  do  not  agree  with 
one.”  Fancy  him  being  so  innocent  of  the  subject  of 
Fronde’s  character  and  historical  methods  as  to  deem 
it  relevant  to  break  out  into  offensive  sneers  against 
“  Roman  Catholic  journalism  ”  and  the  “  ecclesiastical 
journalist  presenting  history  in  partizan  paragraphs 
foiuthe  edification  of  intelligent  Ibut  not  always  well- 
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informed  readers.”  Partizan  paragraphs,  forsooth  l 
Who  was  it  that  began  the  system  of  partizan  para¬ 
graphs,  if  it  was  not  the  Times  writer  of  July  23rd, 
with  whom  this  controversy  began  ?  He  did  not  even 
treat  us  to  paragraphs ,  but  sweepingly  epitomised  a 
long  series  of  events  in  one  paragraph — William  the 
Conqueror,  Edward  I,  King  John,  Henry  VIII,  James 
II  and  the  rest.  On  each  of  these  subjects  any  adequate 
treatment  would  require  a  chapter.  But  the  Times 
writer  crystallises  each  of  them  in  a  sentence  ;  and 
that  sentence  represents  the  Protestant  traditional 
version  of  history,  which  has  been  completely  exploded, 
not  merely  by  Catholic  historians,  but  by  Protestant 
ones  writing  monographs  of  deep  learning  and  penetra¬ 
tion  on  each  of  them  singly. 

When  we  undertake  briefly  to  answer  these  allega¬ 
tions — on  the  lines  which  modern  research  outside  the 
Church  has  justified — the  beam  in  the  one  eye  is  over¬ 
looked  in  the  eagerness  to  find  the  mote  in  the  other. 
Our  answers  are  scornfully  dubbed  “  partizan  para¬ 
graphs  for  the  edification  of  intelligent  but  not  always 
well-informed  readers.”  Intelligent  bat  not  always 
well-informed  read ,  rs  forsooth  !  Where,  we  should 
like  to  ask,  does  ‘  intelligent  and  ({^//-informed  ’  come 
in,  when  the  writer  in  the  Times  shows  himself  totally 
unaware  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
English  history  since  Freeman  and  Stubbs,  Gairdner 
and  Maitland,  Creighton  and  Blunt,  Brewer,  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  Strickland  and  a  dozen  others  wrote — all  Pro¬ 
testants  or  less  ;  some  of  them  lay-writers — to  say 
nothing  of  Dodd,  Challoner,  Milner,  Lingard,  Gasquet, 
Bishop,  Stone,  Hope,  and  other  writers  of  the  Catholic 
school,  whose  qualities  of  sound,  truthful  and  impartial 
history  are  unquestionable  ? 

Take  by  way  of  an  incidental  side-light  the  ‘apologia* 
of  Dr.  Gairdner  in  his  third  volume  on  Lollardy ; 
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■“English  Protestants  have  been  blaming  what  they  term 
his  [that  is  himself,  the  author’s  ]  excessive  indulgence 
to  Catholics  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
he  is  a  secret  Papist.  He  assures  them  that  though  he 
was  brought  up  outside  both  the  Church  and  ordinary 
Protestantism,  his  heart  is  with  the  latter  ;  and  that  if  he 
has  seemed  to  favour  the  Catholic  side  in  historical  dis¬ 
putes,  it  was  not  through  predilection,  but  because  in  his 
opinion  Catholics  have  as  a  general  rule  the  best  of  the 
argument  ”  [Cited  in  Examiner,  August  31,  1912]. 

It  would  be  possible  (and  I  have  often  proposed  to 
myself  the  task)  to  compile  a  history  of  England,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  Catholic  affairs,  purely  out 
of  noted  non-Catholic  authorities  whose  names  com¬ 
mand  universal  respect  and  whose  authority  is  final. 
The  result,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  would  be  a 
curious  one.  The  outcome  of  it  would  be  to  show,  first, 
that  the  refutations  which  competent  Catholics  now¬ 
adays  present  to  the  historical  points  often  alleged 
against  them  by  Protestants,  find  their  complete  support 
in  the  volumes  of  writers  outside,  and  unattached  in  any 
way  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  writers  who  have  been 
driven  to  abandon  their  old  beliefs  by  the  sheer  force  of 
ascertained  fact,  and  to  condemn  the  Protestant  tradi¬ 
tional  history  just  as  Catholics  condemn  it.  Secondly 
(and  more  curiously  still)  when  the  work  was  done,  the 
remarkable  fact  would  emerge  that  the  revised  version 
of  history,  independently  discovered  by  non-Catholic 
scholars  within  the  last  two  generations,  was  known  all 
the  time  and  published  all  the  time  by  Catholic  historians; 
so  that  (except  for  the  rakirig-up  of  new  data  and  new 
proofs)  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  Protestants  ivas  a 
rediscovery  only  for  the  Protestants ;  while  Catholics 
knew  it  all  the  while  !. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  throwing  open  of  the  State 
papers  has  not  reversed  the  judgments  and  interpreta- 
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tions  of  history  held  by  these  Catholic  writers  ;  it  has 
merely  confirmed  them,  and  overthrown  the  contradic¬ 
tory  Protestant  historical  tradition. 

It  may  sound  very  strange  ;  it  may  even  sound  boast¬ 
ful.  But  it  is  a  solid  fact,  so  help  me  God  !  And  if 
there  did  not  lie  on  me  the  ceaseless  burden  having  to 
fill  up  a  weekly  paper  alone  and  unaided,  I  think  I 
should  devote  the  rest  of  my  working  years  to  writing 
such  a  book.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  Protestant  attacks  in  our  secular  papers, 
who  knows  whether  we  shall  not  do  it,  at  least  in  bits. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  “TIMES  OF  INDIA.” 

I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  the  Times  of  India,  or 
any  other  paper,  putting  forth  its  views  in  history 
with  honest  conviction,  with  a  readiness  to  see  what  is 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  what  makes  one 
wild  is  the  insufferable  offensiveness  of  writers  of  the 
Times  of  India  stamp,  who,  while  they  recognise  the 
imperative  necessity  of  being  studiously  civil  and 
polite  to  any  other  class  of  their  fellow-men,  seem  to 
think  that  as  soon  as  a  Catholic  writer  ( especially  if 
he  is  a  priest )  comes  to  the  fore,  he  becomes  fair  game 
for  polite  sarcasm  and  veiled  contempt,  and  sometimes 
not  even  camouflaged  abuse.  Not  only  is  his  religion, 
his  profession,  and  all  that  he  holds  sacred  and  worthy 
of  reverence,  rudely  attacked  and  abused,  but  to  direct 
criticism  is  added  the  offensive  attribution  of  bad 
motives  and  crooked  policies.  We  are  not  even  credited 
with  honest  convictions  and  honest  intentions.  We  are 
not  even  credited  with  blunders  and  mistakes.  Always 
it  is  a  matter  of  moral  crookedness.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  the  rudiments  of  conscience.  Our 
methods  of  acting  are  first  damned,  and  then  our  vin¬ 
dications  are  damned  in  turn.  There  is  always  the 
sinister  motive,  the  dishonest  subterfuge  in  the  back- 
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ground.  We  are  coolly  put’ out  of  court  by  such  re¬ 
marks  as  “  Being  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  he  cannot  be 
unbiased  ;  one  cannot  expect  him  to  write  otherwise 
than  he  does.”  We  feel  in  our  hearts  of  hearts  the 
rottenness  of  our  case,  and  so  try  to  divert  attention  by 
abusing  tlxe  plaintiff'’ s  attorney.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  we  fell  to  abusing  the  historian  Froude  ;  and  this 
we  are  told  is  common  form  in  Homan  Catholic  journal¬ 
ism.  If  we  say  something  about  the  Pope’s  aims 
concerning  the  Armada — which  can  be  overwhelmingly 
proved  by  the  citation  of  non-Catholic  historians — 
what  we  say  is  described  as  a  specious  apologia  ;  and  the 
short  answers  of  defence  which  we  set  off  against  the 
attack,  are  discredited  by  a  sneer  about  “the  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  journalist,  with  his  plan  of  presenting  history  in 
partizan  paragraphs  for  the  edification  of  the  intelligent 
but  not  always  well-informed  reader.” 

But  that,  again,  is  only  part  of  the  Protestant  tradi¬ 
tion.  When  the  Catholics  of  England  who  remained 
firm  to  their  faith  dwindled  down  to  a  scattered  hand¬ 
ful,  crushed  under  the  combined  weight  of  social 
ostracism  and  the  penal  laws,  the  English  Protes¬ 
tant  mind  was  educated  to  regard  them  as  cast¬ 
aways  ;  a  sort  of  residuary  offal  in  the  country  ; 
wretched  creatures  who  deserved  none  of  the  rights  of 
Britishers,  because  they  had  forfeited  them  by 
allegiance  to  a  religion  which  had  its  head  abroad  ! 
The  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  which  (  except  for  a  few 
details )  the  rights  of  British  citizenship  were  at  last 
restored,  led  to  the  “  second  spring  ”  of  a  Catholic 
revival.  The  vast  numbers  of  conversions  from  the 
educated  and  higher  classes  have  gradually  given  the 
first  beginnings  of  respectability  to  the  down-trodden 
and  despised  Papist  community.  But  even  to  this 
day  Catholics — like  men  who  have  been  in  prison  for 
a  long  time,  and  half  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs — 
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still  feel  in  the  eyes  of- their  Protestant  countrymen 
a  sort  of  disability,  which  makes  them  often  act  with 
timidity  as  if  they  felt  the  need  to  apologise  for  their 
very  existence.  Even  this  last  relic  of  centuries  of 
depression  is  at  last  gradually  disappearing ;  and 
Catholics  of  late  years  have  begun  to  feel  their  feet 
once  more,  and  gained  courage  to  hold  their  heads 
up  straight  and  take  their  part  in  political  and  social 
life  with  a  sense  of  equality  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens.  The  blight  still  survives,  however,  in 
a  number  of  Catholics  of  public  position  who,  while 
still  retaining  in  their  hearts  the  profession  of  being 
Catholics,  carefully  conceal  the  fact  from  the  outside 
world,  and  give  up  altogether  the  open  profession  and 
practice  of  their  religion — as  if  it  were  something  to 
be  ashamed  of,  or  at  least  something  which  might 
interfere  with  their  social  or  professional  prospects. 
Such  timidity  and  shamefacedness  is  by  this  time  quite 
out  of  place  ;  but  it  still  lingers  on,  for  one  simple 
reason.  That  reason  is  because  there  still  subsists 
among  a  large  proportion  of  Protestants  the  idea  that, 
in  an  Englishman ,  the  Catholic  religion  is  something 
of  a  discount — something  which  puts  him  on  a  lower 
plane,  and  makes  him  the  object  partly  of  pity  and 
partly  of  contempt. 

There  is  one  region  in  which  this  depreciatory  attitude 
towards  Catholicism  and  of  Catholics  seems  not  to  have 
diminished.  In  fact,  judging  from  the  frequently 
recurring  instances,  one  would  say  it  is  as  lively  as 
ever,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth. 
That  region  is  the  domain  of  the  secular  daily  press. 
The  Times  of  India ,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
scrupulous  courtesy  with  which  it  treats  every  other 
community  in  India,  the  care  with  which  it  avoids 
anything  which  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
Hindu,  Moslem,  Parsee,  Jain,  Jew  or  Protestant ;  never 
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•damaging  charge  to  escape,  or  ready  to  withdraw  and 
apologise  for  anything  of  the  kind  which  does  happen 
to  slip  through,  especially  if  it  touches  on  religious 
susceptibilities — The  Times  of  India,  I  say,  a  paragon 
of  excellence  in  all  these  respects  when  any  other  com¬ 
munity  is  concerned,  seems  unable  to  keep  up  its  health 
and  spirits  except  by  indulging  periodically  in  an  out¬ 
burst  against  Catholicity  and  Catholics,  whom  it  treats 
in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  prescribed 
by  its  general  code.  Personally  I  know  that  Catholics 
in  general  are  extremely  wild  with  the  Times ;  and  if 
they  were  a  body  powerful  enough  they  would,  I  think, 
boycott  it  to  a  man.  Many  educated  correspondents  of 
good  position  have  written  to  me  to  this  effect. 

But  even  if  they  did,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  ? 
Do  you  think  the  Times  of  India  would  learn  a  lesson  ? 
Its  only  conclusion  would  be  that  Catholics,  being  by 
birth  and  breeding  ultramontanes,  and  therefore 
partizans  and  obscurantists,  resented  the  truth  being 
stated  against  them  ;  and  if  they  could  not  stop  it  they 
would  at  least  refuse  to  read  it,  and  hide  their  heads, 
ostrich-like,  in  the  sand. 

A  scholar  of  repute  and  position — not  a  Catholic — 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  true  version  of  history, 
recently  remarked  :  “  You  may  spend  your  best  efforts 
in  putting  the  truth  before  them  with  proofs  beyond 
•dispute,  but  they  will  not  believe  you.  It  is  different 
from  what  they  have  been  taught  in  their  text-books 
at  school,  or  from  what  they  have  read  in  their  Green 
or  Froude  or  Macaulay.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  true  ; 
and  they  will  only  think  you  a  lunatic  for  asserting  it. 
The  task  is  hopeless,  and  you  might  as  well  give  it  up.” 

We  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  the  remark,  and 
yet  there  are  other  motives.  Years  ago  we  formulated 
for  ourselves  the  principle  :  “  In  controversy  do  not 


think  for  a  moment  of  converting  your  foe.  From  the 
outset  take  for  granted  that  he  is  inconvertible.  If 
he  does  happen  to  be  susceptible  of  conviction,  all  the 
better  ;  but  do  not  work  for  that,  nor  expect  it.  The 
only  aim  must  be  to  go  for  yourself  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question  that  is  raised,  satisfy  yourself  where  the 
Truth  really  lies,  and  show  the  results  to  the  public 
(  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  )  that  you  happen  to  reach. 
If  it  does  no  good  to  the  enemy,  at  least  the  interested 
and  impartial  third  party  standing  by  may  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  discussion.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  not  in  that  of  slaying  the 
slain  or  flogging  a  dead  horse,  that  we  have  given  so 
much  space  to  the  case  of  “  that0  Arch-liar  Froude.” 
We  do  not  want  to  kill  him  ;  for  he  is  dead  and  rotten 
long  ago.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  erect  a  monument 
over  his  grave. 


EPITAPHS  ON  FROIJDE. 

From  The  Examinee,  August  24th  : — 

A  number  of  anonymous  suggestions  have  come  in 
from  the  members  of  the  Editorial  Syndicate,  regard¬ 
ing  the  epitaph  suitable  for  Froude’s  monument,  the 
erection  of  which  was  completed  last  week.  One  inspira¬ 
tion  springs  from  the  line  of  Horace:  44 Exegi  monu - 
mentum  cere  perennius the  veiled  allusion  being  to 
Froude’s  brazen  impudence.  Another  adopts  the  pithy 
phrase  “ Splendide  Mendax ”  and  adds  something  thus: 
“  Splendide  Mendax,  froudacitate  plenus.”  A  third  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  case  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  who  was  buried  in  that 
fane  with  this  simple  legend  on  the  stone  :  “  Si  monu - 
mentum  qnceris ,  circumspice  /”  He  suggests  that  Froude 
went  a  step  further.  Like  the  Moslem  Emperors  and 
Sultans  of  old  he  built  his  own  mausoleum  during  his 


lifetime ;  not  out  of  brass  or  stone,  but  out  of  letter- 
press.  Froude’s  adequate  monument  is  his  books,  in 
which  the  proper  epitaph  is  written  across  almost  every 
page.  Wherever  one  opens  his  writings,  one  cannot 
read  far  without  coming  across  something  which  forces 
from  the  reader  the  ejaculation  :  “Here  lies  Fronde.” 

Another  member  offers  the  following : — 

“Omnis  homo  mendax  ; 

Atque  Froude  fuit  homo 
Ergo”  .  .  . 

By  way  of  a  postscript  he  adds  an  adaptation  of  the 
well-known  Scotch  story:  “David  said  in  his  haste: 
All  men  are  liars.  But  if  he  had  read  Froude  lie  might 
have  said  it  at  leisure  /” 

The  members  of  the  Syndicate  object  to  having  their 
names  published.  The  one  exception,  of  course,  is  the 
Office-Boy  and  Apprentice-Poet  ;  who,  in  presenting 
the  following  perpetration  of  a  four-barrelled  limerick, 
could  not  let  his  chance  of  eternal  fame  escape,  and 
particularly  wished  the  world  to  know  that  it  comes 
from  him  : — 

There  once  was  an  author  named  Froude, 

Whose  voluminous  writings  are  strewed 
With  things  which  one  tries 
To  avoid  calling  lies, 

On  the  ground  that  such  language  is  crude  ; 

But  since  truth  must  prevail 
W e  prefer  a  plain  tale 
And  deem  it  a  grace  to  be  rude. 

If  the  plaintiff’s  attorney 
Should  feel  his  face  burn,  he 
Is  clearly  a  bit  of  a  prude  ; 

For  if  no  one’s  afraid 
To  call  a  spade  “  spade,” 

Why  not  give  the  right  title  to  Froude  ? 
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THAT  ARCH-LIAR  FROUDE. 

The  Anglo-Lusitano ,  August  24th,  writes  : — 

The  Times  of  India  has  perhaps  never  been  treated 
to  such  a  trouncing  as  it  recently  received  from  the 
Examiner.  And  fully  deserving  was  it  of  the  sound 
flagellation,  since  in  the  pride  of  its  assumed  omnis¬ 
cience  the  “Leading  Paper  of  Asia”  presumes  to 
discuss  questions  concerning  the  Vatican  and  other 
Catholic  subjects  in  its  own  presumptuous  style. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  ago  the 
Times  indulged  in  uncalled  for  remarks  about  Pome 
in  connection  with  the  attitude  of  Catholic  Ireland 
towards  conscription.  Catholics  naturally  felt  hurt 
that  observations  should  have  been  made  which  were 
far  from  the  truth  ...  As  the  question  was  important 
and  involved  the  prestige  of  the  Church,  and  since  our 
Bori  Bunder  contemporary  appeared  to  present  a 
partial  spirit,  the  Examiner  took  up  the  cudgels  and 
in  a  series  of  able  articles  proved  to  the  hilt  that  the 
observations  made  by  the  Times  of  India  and  its 
Protestant  correspondents  were  hopelessly  incorrect. 
In  the  discussion  that  cropped  up,  .  .  .  the  Examiner 
condemned  the  notorious  Protestant  historian  as  “that 
Arch-liar  Froude.”  The  limes  of  India  taking  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  nickname  given  to  its  apparent  hero,  sallied 
forth  in  his  defence,  roundly  abused  “  Roman  Catholic 
Journalism,”  and  sneeringly  referred  to  the  “petulant 
abuse  of  historians  when  they  do  not  agree  with  one” 
and  the  “ecclesiastical  journalist  presenting  history 
in  partizan  paragraphs  for  the  edification  of  intelligent 
but  not  always  well-informed  readers.” 

The  Examiner  could  not  brook  the  brazen-faced 
attitude  of  the  Times  of  India ,  and,  roused  by  the 
righteousness  of  its  cause,  it  administered  such  a 
thrashing  to  the  Bori  Bunder  bully  that  it  will  be 


some  time,  we  presume,  before  the  latter  attempts 
to  raise  its  head  again.  To  read  the  issues  of  the 
Examiner  of  the  3rd,  10th  and  17th  inst.  bearing  on 
the  point  at  issue  and  proving  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  Froude  is  a  consummate  liar,  is  truly  re¬ 
freshing.  The  powerful  battery  of  arguments  relent¬ 
lessly  directed  against  the  Times  of  India  with  deadly 
effect  is  genuinely  inspiring,  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  foe  riddled  with  bullets  has  been  effectually 
silenced  and  disastrously  beaten. 

In  tendering  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Hull,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  on  the 
relevant  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
we  would  earnestly  urge  him  to  write  the  History  of 
England  he  has  in  contemplation,  since  it  would,  help 
to  strengthen  the  prestige  and  glory  of  the  Church  of 
God.  [  End  of  quotation  ]. 

We  have  received  other  letters  urging  us  to  carry 
out  our  plan  of  producing  a  History  of  England  on  the 
lines  of  exposing  and  antidoting  the  traditional  Pro¬ 
testant  version.  One  correspondent  shows  bis  appre¬ 
ciation  more  in  deeds  than  in  words  by  offering  Rs.  150 
towards  the  expenses  of  printing.  [Another  subsequent¬ 
ly  added  a  contribution  of  Rs.  200]. 

The  public  are  probably  not  aware  that  Froude’s 
Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  forced  upon  the 
University  course  to  the  great  scandal  of  everybody 
(  Protestant  and  Catholic  )  who,  unlike  our  friend  of  the 
Times  of  India,  does  know  the  real  character  of  Froude. 
In  this  connection  a  teacher  writes : — 

Sir, — I  have  long  been  a  teacher,  and  have  often 
chafed  in  class  when  explaining  Froude  and  other 
writers  of  his  type.  But  I  have  read  your  articles  with 
a  feeling  of  triumph,  to  find  you  telling  the  truth  about 
Froude  as  I  have  never  seen  it  told  before.  The  task 
which  you  propose  to  yourself  of  compiling  a  history 
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of:  England  on  Catholic  affairs  out  of  noted  non- 
Oatholic  authorities  would,  if  accomplished,  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  service  to  Catholic  lecturers  in  the  mofussil. 

Yours  etc. 

[  Signed.  ] 

Another  correspondent  writes  : — 

Sill, — The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  assure  you  that 
there  are  many  Protestants  who  are  as  much  surprised 
as  Catholics  at  the  uncalled  for  an  unreasonable  attacks 
on  the  latter  by  the  Times  of  India.  I  would  also  like 
to  assure  you  that,  although  this  sort  of  controversy  is 
calculated  to  hinder  to  progress  of  Christian  work  in 
this  land,  your  expositions  are  apt  to  create  wide-spread 
respect  for  Catholicism.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  this. 

Yours  etc. 

A  Protestant. 


BOYCOTT  FOR  EDITORS. 


It  seems  the  Washington  Post  (U.  S.  A.)  recently 
got  an  attack  of  the  same  disease  to  which  our  friend, 
the  Times  of  India,  is  periodically  subject — which  the 
medical  profession  would  probably  call  Vaticanophobia 
or  Antivaticanitis;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  robust  yankee  Catholic  community  proceeded  to 
apply  the  remedy  : — 

From  the  New  World,  June  14  : — 


c  '  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  11,  1918. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  published  an  article 
in  which  two  statements  were  quoted  as  follows:  “The 
policy  of  the  Roman  church  is  hostile  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty”  and;  “The  statecraft  of  the  Vatican  is, 
a  persistent  encroacher  and  an  industrious  fomenter  of 

. .  '  ■ ;  1  i  35 :  :>ioi  I 

discord.  .  ,  r  r 
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Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  rector  of  St.  Aloysius 
Church,  Washington,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Post, 
remonstrating  with  him  for  publishing  such  statements. 
The  Post  printed  his  letter  and  attempted  a  defence  on 
the  score  of  news. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Washington  Truth  Society, 
St.  Aloysius  Parish,  and  the  Holy  Name  Society,  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Post  stating  that  the  reply  had 
been  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  asking  for  a  definite 
assurance  that  such  statements  would  not  again  be 
printed. 

The  following]  satisfactory  letter  was  received  in 
reply  : 

“Office  of  Edward  McLean, 

“Editor-President, 

“The  Washington  Post, 
“Washington,  D.  C.,  May  18,  1918. 

“Mr.  Leo  A.  Rover, 

“Chairman  Committee, 

“Fendall  Building, 

“W ashington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Sir  : 

“The  Washington  Post  asknowledges  receipt  of  the; 
esteemed  favour  from  your  committee  relative  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Post  of  May  7th. 

“I  feel  that  I  need  hardly  express  assurance  to  your 
committee  of  my  regret  that  any  article  appearing  in 
the  Post  should  have  been  the  cause  of  criticism  or 
disfavour.  #  :  •  i-r.i 

“I  have  already  conveyed  my  views  in  the,  matter  to 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  personal, 

friendship  I  highly  prize.  r  ,  ,  >  . 

-  “You  may  rest  assured  that  the  managers- of .  the. 
Post  will  endeavour;, to ;  avoid f .possibility  pfvtg  repeti- 
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lion,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  a  prompt  expression  of 
opinion  from  your  committee  in  the  future. 

“Very  truly  yours, 
“(Signed)  Edward  M’Lean.” 

WHAT  MIGHT  OTHERWISE  HATE  HAPPENED. 

If  the  final  climb-down  had  not  been  felt  satisfactory,, 
we  can  guess  from  other  instances  what  would  have 
followed.  Some  years  ago  a  New  York  paper  began 
an  extremely  nasty  series  of  articles  against  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Next  Sunday  was  the  communion-day 
for  the  men’s  sodality  of  the  church  next  door,  with 
a  sodality-breakfast  for  about  500  members  just  after  it. 
During  the  breakfast  the  president  referred  to  the 
articles  of  the  previous  weeks,  and  suggested  wdiat 
should  collectively  be  done. 

Next  morning  the  editor  of  that  paper  was  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find,  besides  his  ordinary  bulk  of  post,  a  heap  of 
additional  letters  about  five  hundred  in  number.  He 
opened  the  first  and  read:  “I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper  for  years ;  but  unless  you  put  a 
stop  to  that  series  of  articles,  which  is  highly  offensive 
to  all  Catholics  and  calumnious  of  their  religion,  I 
shall  ask  you  to  accept  this  note  as  the  withdrawal  of 
my  name  from  your  subscription  list.  ”  The  editor 
laughed,  and  opened  the  second.  It  ran  in  substance 
the  same.  He  laughed  again,  but  less  heartily.  He 
opened  a  third  ;  the  contents  was  similar.  This  time 
he  did  not  laugh  and  began  to  shift  in  his  chair.  He 
opened  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  seventh.  — 

At  last,  looking  bine  in  the  face,  he  called  up  the 
printing  department ;  found  they  were  just  about  to 
insert  the  next  article  of  the  series  ;  ordered  it  to  be 
cancelled  and  broken  up,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat. 
He  could  not  afford  to  neglect  the  opening  of  any  one 
of  the  other  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  letters,  be* 
cause  some  of  them  might  be  about  other  business  ;  nor 
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did  ho  care  to  delegate  the  job  to  his  subordinates,  for 
that  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Before  the  task 
was  finished,  and  the  pile  thrown  into  the  fire,  he  nearly 
fainted  with  exhaustion  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  normal  duties  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

Something  of  the  sort  on  a  smaller  scale  was  done 
some  time  ago  in  Calcutta  against  a  similar  anti-Cath- 
olic  tone  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  there.  Our 
recollection  is  hazy,  but  we  believe  it  was  successful. 

As  regards  Bombay - ,  the  Gate  of  India - Urbs 

Prima  in  Indis - . 

Boycott  can  be  an  instrument  either  for  good  or  evil ; 
everything  depends  upon  the  righteousness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  enlisted.  To  boycott  a 
newspaper  merely  because  it  held  views  different  from 
mine  would  hardly  be  fair.  But  boycott  because  it  will 
persist  in  gratuitous  and  offensive  attacks  which  a 
whole  community  feels  and  can  prove  to  be  not  only 
sinister  but  falsely  grounded,  is  as  just  a  cause  as  one 
•could  wish  for.  But  boycott  is  ridiculous  unless  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  that  depends  on  the  numbers  concerned, 
but  still  more  on  the  whole-hearted  co-operative  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  displeasure.  Has  the  Catholic  clientele 
of  the  Times  of  India  reached  this  standard  of  develop¬ 
ment  yet  ?  Apparently  not !  Perhaps  things  may 
■organise  by  the  next  time  the  Leading  Paper  of  Asia 
starts  again. 
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PART  VIII. 

THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

[  What  follows  is  a  concise  summary  of  a  series  of 
thirteen  articles  published  in  The  Examiner  (Aug. 
24 — Nov.  9th,  1918),  which  are  soon  to  be  reprinted 
as  a  separate  book]. 

After  dealing  with  our  strictures  on  “  that  arch-liar 
Eroude”  the  Times  leader  of  July  23rd  gave  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  discussion  had  its  origin  in  the  initial  remark  of' 
a  leader  of  the  Times  of  June  29th,  which  declared  that 
“  The  Spanish  Armada  was  the  Pope's  attempt  to- 
establish  his  power  by  force  of  arms.  This  statement 
was  proved  by  The  Examiner  to  be  totally  false  : — 

THE  PROVOCATIVE  CAUSE. 

The  evidence  of  history  shows  that  the  Armada  is1 
completely  and  adequately  accounted  for  as  a  purely 
political  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Spain,  against 
outrages  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  international 
law  perpetrated  by  English  adventurers,  supported  and 
patronised  by  Elizabeth.  Secondly,  it  was  a  last- 
necessary  resort  to  force  after  all  diplomatic  endeavours 
to  secure  redress  from  England  had  failed.  Thirdly,, 
any  religious  motives  which  entered  in  the  case  were 
accessory,  and  subsequent  to  the  inauguration  of  the- 
Armada-enterprise.  One  such  motive  was  found  in  the 
sympathy  felt  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  it  was  her 
death  that  precipitated  and  gave  extra  stimulus  to  the 
Armada.  Secondly,  the  -fact  that.  England  had  been 
torn  from  the  faith  by  the  tyranny  of  her  sovereigns,, 
and  that  Catholics  were  being  horribly  persecuted, 
would  appeal  alike  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
fellowship  of  charity.  All  this  can  be  entirely  true 
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'without  converting  the  Armada  into  a  religious  crusade 
against  Elizabeth  except  in  an  entirely  secondary  and 
accessory  sense.  The  habit  of  Protestant  writers  is 
to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  elevate  the  religious 
motive  into  the  prime  and  determining  one,  thrusting 
meanwhile  the  political  and  commercial  motive  into  the 
background,  or  ignoring  it  altogether. 

philip’s  aims.  * 

.  "  : '  1. 1 ' 

“We  have  so  long  accustomed  ourselves  to  identify 
Philip’s  name  with  everything  that  is  hateful  and 
hostile  to  England,  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  without  effort  that  at  any  time  he  entertained 
kindly  feelings  towards  our  nation.  Yet  such  was  the 
•case  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  uo  one 
knew  this  better  than  Elizabeth  herself.”  The  truth 
is,  Philip  had  no  real  ambition  to  rule  over  England. 
If  England  had  left  Spain  undisturbed  to  pursue  its 
■own  course  of  colonization  and  trade,  he  would  have 
been  delighted,  and  Would  have  been  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  leave  England  alone.  It  was  England’s 
aggressiveness  against  Spain  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
■whole  mischief,  and  it  was  Elizabeth’s  trifling  insince¬ 
rity’  and  treachery  which  turned  him  against  her.  Even 
then,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  provocation  extending  over 
nearly  thirty  years  [1559-1588]  before  Philip  could 
make  a  final  change  in  his  attitude,  and  from  a  friend 
to  England  become  its  reluctant  foe. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  misrepresentations 
■connected  with  the  Armada  is  to  picture  the  King  of 
Spain  as  a  gloomy  religious  fanatic  burning  with  zeal 
for  the  faith,  and  desirous  of  expending  that  zeal  on  a 
campaign  against  heretical  England,  just  because  she 
was  heretical.  There  is  however  clear  evidence  to  show 
that  he  had  no  ambition  or  expectation  to  crush  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  England  by  force  of  arms.  All  he  wished 


there  was  to  bring  Elizabeth’s  persecutions  to  an  end, 
and  secure  toleration  and  freedom  of  worship  for  the 
down-trodden  Catholics. 

THE  PAPAL  POLICY. 

With  the  religious  aims  of  Philip  are  inseparably 
bound  up  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Vatican.  What 
then  was  the  part  played  by  Sixtus  V  in  the  affair  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  ?  That  it  was  sanctioned  and  in  a 
way  supported  by  him  is  an  unquestioned  fact;  but  the 
papal  support  was  merely  accessory  and  subsequent  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise.  Thus  Sir  John 
Laughton,  in  his  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Armada 
writes  : — 

“  Most  of  the  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  grew  out 
of  the  attempt,  not  unsuccessfully  made,  to  represent 
the  war  as  religious;  to  describe  it  as  a  species  of  cr-n^ade- 
instigated  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  bring  heretical  Eng¬ 
land  once  more  into  the  true  fold.  In  reality  nothing 
can  be  more  inaccurate.  It  is  indeed  quite  certain  that 
religious  bitterness  was  imported  into  the  quarrel  ;  but 
the  war  had  its  origin  in  two  perfectly  clear  and  wholly 
mundane  causes.”  These  causes  were  (1)  the  raids  by 
Drake  and  his  comrades  and  imitators  on  the  Spanish- 
American  trade,  and  the  refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  disavow 
and  make  amends  for  their  acts  ;  and  (2)  the  counten¬ 
ance  and  assistance  which  had  been  given  by  the 
English  to  the  king’s  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  (Hale  p.  24). 

philip’s  appeal  to  the  pope. 

When  Philip  at  last  determined  on  declaring  war 
with  England  and  sending  out  the  Armada,  he 
found  himself  badly  in  need  of  funds.  The  only 
expedient  that  lay  before  him  was  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  Pope,  so  as  to  draw  on  the  Pope’s- 
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pocket.  But  there  was  only  one  way  of  making 
such  an  appeal  tell.  In  purely  secular  aims  favourable 
to  Spain  the  Pope  had  no  interest;  in  fact  he  seems 
rather  to  have  beefi  afraid  of  Philip’s  growing  power, 
and  felt  that  he  might  heed  keeping  down.  It  was 
only  by  including  the  interests  of  the  Church  that 
Philip’s  scheme  had  a'  chance.  “The  religious  motives 
for  fighting,”  writes  Father  Pollen,  “had  existed  for 
thirty  years  without  moving  Philip  to  break  the  peace  ; 
and  they  were  Weaker  in  1588  than  they  had  been  in 
many  preceding  years.”  Still,  the  religious  idea  could 
at  least  be  enlisted  in  the  interests  Of  the  worldly  idea; 
It  would  give  him  a  title  to  demand  a  large  subsidy 
from  the  Pope.  It  would  lend  prestige  and  stimulus  to 
his  enterprize,  and  would  give  him  moral  support  in  the 
eyes  both  of  his  people  and  of  the  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe.  ■  ,  .  ,  .  ' 

'  1  •  ’  ’  THtC Hope’s  response. 

•/■>  '  ■  Mt  .  "  .  S'..",  :  i:  ••  •  **** 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  Sixtus  Y, 
far  from  being  an  icnthusiastic  aggressor,  first  conceiv¬ 
ing;  the  idea  of  the- .  crusade:  and  then  broaching  it  tb 
Spain  and  urging  Philip  to  earry  it  out,  was  only  a 
half-hearted  patron!  of  the  scheme  after  ft  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the;  king.  The  evidence  produced  by 
The  Examiner  showed! that  he  gave  his  support  to  it 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly ;  never  really  believed  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  was  not  sorry  but  perhaps 
on  the  whole  rather:  glad  that  it  turned  out  a  failure. 
This  being  the  case,  the  “intelligent  but  not  always  well- 
informed  reader”  oan  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  how 
much  remains  of]  (the  contention  of  the  Times  of  India 
that  The.  Spanish  \jArmat^a\  was  the  Pope’s  attempt  to 
establish  his  poivqr  [by  fmc'e  '  of  arms.”  >  ■■  i 

The  full  evidence  on  tnis  point  was  given  in  Thb 
Examiner  of  September  14;  ],/  r 


A  MISTAKEN  PARALLEL. 


We  now  turn  back  to  our  indictment  which  appeared 
in  The  Examiner  of  July  13th  :  “The  English  piracy 
was  radically  unjust  and  outrageous.  It  differed  in  no' 
way  (in  point  of  moral  principle)  from  the  unscrupul¬ 
ous  ambitions  of  world-dominion  which  we  are  now 
attributing  to  German  Kultur.  If  the  English  people 
were  not  blinded  by  that  arch-liar  Fronde  and  others  of 
the  same  stamp,  they  would  recognise  the  utter  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  English  buccaneers,  who  regarded  anything^ 
Spanish  on  sea  or  land  as  fair  game  for  spoliation,  rob¬ 
bery  and  violence,  on  the  evident  principle  that  might 
is  light.'" 

The  Times  took  up  this  passage  in  a  singularly 
irrelevant  way,  and  on  July  23rd  wrote  as  follows: — 

“  Our  contemporary  declares  that  the  Pope’s  blessing 
of  the  Armada  was  justified,  not  only  on  religious,  but 
on  moral  grounds,  inasmuch  as  “  the  English  piracy 
against  Spain  was  radically  unjust  and  outrageous”  and' 
“differed  in  no  way  (in  point  of  moral  principle)  from 
the  unscrupulous  ambitions  of  world-dominion  which' 
we  are  at  present  attributing  to  German  Kultur.”  To 
adopt  the  writer’s  own  strong  language,  this  is  a  . 
radically  unjust  and  outrageous  judgment  upon  the 
English  policy  under  Elizabeth.  There  is  obviously 
no  parallel  between  a  tiny  nation,  as  England  then 
was,  fighting  a  great  world-power  like  Spain  and 
fighting  (be  it  remembered)  for  her  existence  quite 
as  much  as  for  the  treasure-cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons,, 
and  a  great  big  bully  like  modern  Germany,  seeking 
by  the  foulest  methods  to  bestride  the  narrow  world 
like  a  Colossus.  That  such  a  parallel  should  be  serious¬ 
ly  attempted  affords  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
way  in  which  historical  judgment  may  be  wrarped  by 
religious  prejudice.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
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the  writer  were  bent  upon  besmirching  the  honour  of 
our  English  forefathers.” 

Comment: 

Any  one  reading  our  words  will  see  at  once  that 
we  never  intended  to  draw  any  parallel  between  Eliza¬ 
bethan  England  and  present  Germany  in  point  of 
relative  size.  When  we  are  dealing  with  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  not  an  affair  of  dimensions.  If  a  given  act 
or  policy  is  wrong,  it  matters  nothing  in  point  of  moral 
principle  whether  it  is  done  by  a  big  nation  or  a  tiny 
one,  by  a  whole  nation  or  by  a  single  individual.  Our 
meaning  was  quite  clear,  and  is  this :  According  to  our 
English  view,  German  kultur  is  regarded  as  meaning : 
“  Brute  evolutionism ;  struggle  for  existence ;  survival  of 
the  fittest ;  Might  is  Right.'’  On  this  basis  of  moral 
(or  immoral)  principle  Germany  invades  neutral  Bel¬ 
gium,  exploits  it,  outrages  it ;  makes  raids  on  undefend¬ 
ed  towns ;  sinks  defenceless  passengerships  and  hos- 
pitalships ;  torpedoes  neutral  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  the  like ;  stirs  up  seditions  and  rebellions 
wherever  it  can,  etc.,  etc.  The  manifest  principle 
underlying  it  is  this  :  “  Whatever  is  to  our  advantage  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  is  justified  in  this  tear. 
If  it  is  expedient,  useful,  helpful  to  our  interests  it  is 
lawful.  Not  only  necessity  hid  utility  knows  no  law.’r 
Very  well !  All  I  contend  for  is  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  agents,  the  adventurers  and  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
behaved  in  just  the  same  way  with  everything  Spanish. 
Bobbing,  burning  and  killing  in  inoffensive  Spanish 
colonies,  looting  and  sinking  of  peaceful  Spanish  gal¬ 
leons  on  the  sea,  etc.,  etc.,  were  all  fair  game. 

The  true  story  is  evidently  a  surprise  to  our  friend  at 
the  Times  of  India  offifce,  otherwise  he  would  never 
have  been  moved  to  call  our  indictment  of  English 
piracy  “  a  radically  unjust  and  outrageous  judgment 
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upon  the  English  policy  under  Elizabeth.  ”  Nor  would 
he  regard  our  indictment  as  “  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  way  in  which  historical  judgment  may  be  warped 
by  religious  prejudice.  ”  Still  less  would  he  feel  if 
necessary  to  express  his  pious  horror  by  adding  “  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  besmirching 
the  honour  of  our  English  forefathers.  ”  Had  he  really 
read  Froude  whom  he  has  tried  to  champion,  he  wortld 
not  have  lost  sight  of  Froude’s  verdict  of  Elizabeth,  in 
whom  the  policy  of  the  nation  had  its  source,  “  Obligaa 
tions  of  honour  were  not  only  occasionally  forgotten  by 
her,  but  she  did  not  even  seem  to  understand  what 
honour  meant”— “She  broke  her  faith  as  a  man  could 
never  have  done  without  compromising  for  ever  and 
irremediably  his  character  for  honour  and  truth”  — 
“  Her  promises  were  as  loosely  broken  as  they  were 
heedlessly  made,  and  through  a  consistent  series  of 
deceptions  which,  if  proposed  for  a  personal  object, 
would  have  been  called  detestable  treachery.  ”  Qualis 
rector  domus,  tales  ii  qui  habitant  in  ea :  “As  is  the 
ruler  of  a  house,  so  are  that  they  dwell  therein.”  If  such 
was  the,  policy  of  England  as  embodied  in  Elizabeth, 
we  cannot  expect  much  better;  of  her  sprightly, 
enterprising  and  unscrupulous  agents,  who  ravaged 
and  burnt  Spanish  colonies,  and  robbed  the  galleons  of 
Spain  in  tirjie  of  peace  on  the  high  seas. 

■  ■  1  1 
FLOUTING  THE  POPE’S  ASSIGNMENT,  it-  .  ,  .{ 

Finally  comes  another  plea  suggested  by  the  writer 
in  the  Times  of  India  of  duly  23rd  : — 

“  There  was‘  really  no  need  to  speak  of  mbral  princi-i 
pies  in  trying  to  justify  the  action  of  the  ,Bope  o£  ;that 
day.  .  Looked  at  historically  his ,  action  Was  perfectly 
explicable.  The  English  were  flouting  the  .  Papal' 
assignment  of  the  whole  of  the  new  world ;  to  Spain, 


That  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  Pope’s  sanction  of 
Spain’s  attempt  to  crush  England.” 

Comment : 

“The  argument  strikes  us  as  being  somewhat  ori¬ 
ginal.  We  do  not  remember  its  occurrence  in  any 
historian  we  happen  to  have  read,  and  it  does  not  figure 
in  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  time  as  far  as  we 
know  it. 

The  reference  is  evidently  to  certain  papal  bulls- 
dating  between  1436  and  1514. 

These  papal  bulls  had  for  their  object  to  prevent 
quarrels  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  only  two 
parties  then  concerned.  It  was  the  two  powers  them¬ 
selves  that  agreed  to  a  meridian  line  between  their  fields 
of  enterprise  ;  the  popes  ratifying  it  in  temporals,  and 
adopting  it  in  spirituals.  The  Pope  did  not  ( as  the 
Times  says )  “  assign  the  whole  of  the  new  world  to 
Spain.”  He  merely  confirmed  the  agreement  that 
Spaniards  should  work  on  the  west  side  of  a  certain 
line  and  the  Portuguese  on  the  other.  It  is  a  sin 
against  psychology  to  attribute  to  human  agents  a  wider 
mental  horizon  than  they  are  conscious  of  and  concerned 
with.  Neither  popes  nor  kings  at  that  date  ( 143G- 
1514 )  looked  forward  with  prophetic  eye  to  a  time 
(  more  than  a  century  later  )  when  other  powers  such 
as  France  and  England  would  enter  into  the  field  of 
colonisation  ;  and  they  never  thought  of  legislating  in 
so  absolute  a  manner  as  to  confer  a  monopoly  which 
time  itself  would  inevitably  nullify.  The  division  of 
the  field  was  not  meant  to  be  eternally  exclusive  of  all 
possible  new  comers  into  the  field.  Still  less  was  it 
directed  to  the  support  of  Catholic  powers  against 
Pi’otestant  powers,  at  a  time  when  Protestantism  had 
not  as  yet  been  dreamt  of.  One  of  the  most  vitiating 
of  processes  is  to  interpret  the  acts  and  motives  of  an 
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older  century  in  the  light  of  events  which  transpire 
only  in  a  later  century. 

Hence  the  suggestion  quoted  from  the  Times  of  India 
at  the  heading  of  this  section  seems  to  us  an  obvious 
misreading  of  history.  Even  if  it  were  true  it  would 
not  matter  much  ;  it  would  not  justify  the  English 
piracy  in  the  least.  But  what  we  have  just  said  shows 
that  it  is  not  true  in  any  substantive  sense. 

We  do  not  find  any  appeal  of  Spain  to  the  papal 
authority  as  a  ground  for  its  colonial  rights  against 
England  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  Philip  II  being  so 
great  an  idiot  as  to  make  such  an  appeal,  even  in 
thought.  The  rights  of  Spain  rested  on  natural 
grounds  of  legitimate  exploration  and  colonisation, 
and  on  the  accepted  view  of  the  time  that  colonisation 
carried  with  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

Nor  was  there  in  the  discussions  of  the  Armada  with 
Sixtus  V  any  sign  of  these  papal  bulls  being  referred  to, 
either  as  bearing  on  the  quarrel  or  being  a  motive  for 
action.  Hence  we  feel  bound  to  consider  that  the  writer 
of  the  Times  discovered  a  mare’s  nest  when  he  hit  upon 
the  brilliant  idea  that  the  English  pirates  were  “  flout¬ 
ing  the  papal  assignment  of  the  new  world  to  Spain,” 
and  that  therein  was  to  be  found  a  simple  explanation 
why  the  Pope  sanctioned  the  Armada. 


[The  End.  ] 
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